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ART. L—THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


“ Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might. 
Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Wherefore, take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and hav ng done all, to stand.” 
Eph. vi. 10-13. 


In this startling conclusion the Apostle gathers into one, as 
it were, the doctrinal and ethical parts of his great evangelical 
epistle going before. Christianity is a theory of salvation 
made known by divine revelation. It is then, as proceeding 
from this, a rule of life, by which the theory is to become effec- 
tual for its end. The heavenly vocation is unto righteousness. 
This demands, however, more than outward conjunction simply 
of one with the other. Theory and practice in the case, truth 
and life, are here so involved each in the other, that there is no 
room to conceive of their standing apart. The moralities of 
Christianity mean nothing in disjunction from its spiritualities. 
They are necessarily one in origin and power. The entire 
economy of salvation, including in it all the possibilities of the 
Christian life, can hold throughout only in constant living 
union and communication with the supernatural world. It is 
not enough to be told of that world, or to acknowledge its exis- 
tence theoretically. The powers of it are in fact touching us 
all the time. Our need of redemption has its main force there ; 
and there it is mainly that the actual work of redemption has 
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been accomplished for us by our Lord Jesus Christ. The chief 
perils of the Christian life for every one of us are still there; 
and there, then, of course, also our help must be sought and 
found, if these perils are to be overcome. No simply human 
resolution or strength can place us in right relation to such a 
warfare as this. Our wrestling is not with flesh and blood, but 
with the powers of evil in full infernal form. Hence the ex- 
hortation, Be strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might. Nothing less than the life of heaven in us, can ever 
make us equal to such contest with the life of hell. 

Flesh and blood, we see at once, stand here for the powers 
and forces of the present world in its simply natural view. Our 
connection with this is immediately through the body, but it 
takes in largely also the life of the mind or soul, constituting 
thus altogether what St. Paul calls the “ present evil world,” 
from which we are delivered by the redemption of Christ. With 
this, of course, we are required to do battle continually in our 
Christian calling. Nature, and the forces of evil holding in 
the moral world as merely natural and fallen, must be wrestled 
with and overcome, in ourselves and in the world around us. 
All religion resolves itself in this way into self-renunciation and 
conquering of the world. In what sense, then, is it to be 
understood, when the Apostle tells us that the Christian con- 
test is not with the powers of the natural world, characterized 
as flesh and blood, but with principalities and powers belong- 
ing to another order of existence, namely, the spiritual world 
in contradistinction from the natural ? 

The opposition is relative only, not absolute. Flesh and 
blood, self, the world and the things of the world around us 
here in the body, are indeed part of the hostile force we are 
called to encounter in our way to heaven; they are not the 
whole of this force, however, nor are they the main part of it, 
by any means. That belongs always to a more inward and far 
deeper realm of being, where the powers of the spiritual world are 
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found to go immeasurably beyond all the powers of nature, and 
to be, at the same time, in truth, the continual source and 
spring of all that is in these last, whether for good or for evil. 
The Christian conflict thus, even where it regards things simply 
of the present life, looks through what is thus mundane, con- 
stantly to things which are unseen and eternal ; and in this way 
it becomes in very fact, throughout, a wrestling not with flesh 
and blood, but with the universal powers of evil brought to bear 
upon us from the other world. 

So much we are taught in the form of our Christian baptism 
itself, by which we are engaged to ‘‘renounce the devil with 
all his ways and works, the world with its vain pomp and glory, 
and the flesh with all its sinful desires.” In one view, these 
may be regarded as separate enemies; but we know, at the same 
time, that they form together but one and the same grand 
power of evil, no one part of which can be effectually withstood 
asunder from the diabolical life that animates and actuates the 
whole. To wrestle with the world or with the flesh really, is 
to wrestle at the same time really with the full power of hell. 
If the struggle reach not to this, it may issue in stoic morality 
or respectable prudence, but it can never come to true self-mas- 
tery or victory over the world in the Christian sense. The 
field for any such conquest lies wholly beyond the realm of mere 
flesh and blood. The conquest, if gained at all, must be won 
from the hosts of hell; and then, of course, by the aid only of 
corresponding heavenly hosts and heavenly armor; which: is, in 
truth, just what our baptism means. This is the victory, the 
only victory, that overcometh the world, even our faith, making 
us one with the Lord. ‘ Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God,” and there- 
fore in His glorified Humanity a Divine fund of life and salva- 
tion for all men that draw near to God in His name! 

A glance at the terms in which St. Paul describes the uni- 
verse of evil with which we are called to contend in the spiri- 
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tual world, is sufficient to fill us with a sense of its dread real- 
ity. To think of resolving his language into Oriental hyper- 
bole or rhetorical exaggeration, must be considered simply 
absurd. Plainly, his thought struggles with the greatness of 
its object, and labors to find speech for its proper expression. 
It is interesting, in this view, to fix attention on the original 
text. Not against flesh and blood have we to wrestle, but 
against principalities and powers—organized polities of muiti- 
tudinous evil in eminent presence and form, having their life 
and activity wholly in the spiritual world as distinguished from 
the natural. Not against simply terrestrial and material foes, 
but against the rulers (xoopuoxpdzopas) of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness, or literally the spiritual- 
ities of wickedness, ¢v rots ézovpaviocs, in heavenly or high 
places; that is, in extra-mundane or unearthly state, from 
which they are regarded as exercising a bad cosmocracy over 
the darkness of the human world in its present fallen condition, 
reaching with more or less mysterious effect into the constitu- 
tion of nature itself. A thought that meets us elsewhere, when 
Satan is brought into view as the god of this world, the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience; or when he is spoken of by our Lord 
Himself as the prince of this world who was to be cast out 
through the glorification of His humanity, when He sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

All this means clearly that the battle of our salvation is to be 
fought out literally, and not in a metaphorical sense merely, with 
the powers of darkness in the other world, and that the theatre 
of it lies mainly and essentially in that world, and not in the 
world of time and sense with which we are here surrounded in 
the body. The case is so presented, moreover, as to show that 
these powers of darkness are not abstractions, impersonal forms 
of evil and falsehood, but concrete personal agents, living em- 
bodiments of intelligence and will, positively bent on our de- 
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struction, and waiting always for opportunity to involve us in 
their own ruin. Still more, they are not single and separate 
agencies only, as is often imagined, besetting the paths of men 
with occasional more or less transient assault; they are em- 
battled hosts; they are principalities and powers; they press 
upon us continually as an organized encampment, placing us in 
constant deadly peril from all sides. Indeed the plain doctrine 
of the Bible, in the passage here immediately before us and 
elsewhere, is nothing less than this, that the redemption of 
every human being is something to be accomplished only in the 
face of the combined strength of the universal empire of dark- 
ness in the other world. That empire is one; and to be con- 
quered in any part, it must be conquered asa whole. Its rela- 
tion to the Christian life on earth, is like that of the ocean to 
an embankment holding it back from territory which it would 
otherwise overflow on the opposite side; in which case, as we 
know, the resistance to be effectual at any point, must be such 
as to withstand in truth the pressure and stress of the universal 
sea thus held incheck. So all the powers of hell, the forces of 
darkness and sin accumulated into one vast diabolical system, 
are engaged always in common cause against every child of 
Adam struggling to show himself a child of God. And who 
among men is sufficient of himself for such a contest as this? 
Who must not feel here the absolute hopelessness of all human 
strength, not backed and upheld in like real way by the powers 
of the spiritual world in heavenly form—the only conceivable 
counterpoise, as all may at once see, to such an array of these 
powers in infernal form? 

The conception of any such comprehension of our life here 
in the general spiritual order of the universe can be no better 
than foolishness, we know, for the reigning materialistic think- 
ing of the present time. But it is in truth the only rational 
view of the world’s existence. Philosophy, no less than reli-, 
gion, postulates the idea that the entire creation of God is one 
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thought, .in the power of which all things are held together as 
a single system from alpha to omega, from origin to end; and 
all modern science is serving continually more and more to con- 
firm this view, by showing that all things everywhere look to all 
things, and that everything everywhere is and can be what it is 
only through its relations to other things universally. So it is 
in the world of nature; so it is in the spiritual world; and so 
it must be also in the union of these two worlds one with the 
other. It is to be considered a settled maxim now, a mere 
truism indeed for all true thinkers, that there is no such thing 
as insulated existence anywhere—such an tnconnerum must at 
once perish, sink into non-entity. It is no weakness of mind, 
therefore, to think of the spiritual world as a vast nexus of 
affection and thought (like the waves of the sea endlessly va- 
rious and yet multitudinously one), viewed either as heaven or 
as hell. Without doing so, indeed, no man can believe really 
in any such world at all. It will be for him simply an abstrac- 
tion, a notion, a phantom. And so again it is no weakness of 
mind, in acknowledging the existence of the spiritual world 
(thus concretely apprehended), to think of our present human 
life, even here in the body, as holding in real contact and com- 
munication, organic inward correlation we may say, with the 
universal life of that world (angelic and diabolic), in such sort 
that our entire destiny for weal or woe shall be found to hang 
upon it, as it is made to do in the teaching of God’s Word here 
under consideration. It is no weakness of mind we say, to 
think of the subject before us in this way. The weakness lies 
altogether on the other side, with those who refuse the thought 
of any such organic connection, between the life of men here in 
the body and the life of spirits in the other world. 

The full significance of what Christianity is represented to 
be, in the Apostle’s description of it, as a battle with the uni- 
versal power of hell, comes into view only when we consider 
how room has been made for it first of all, through the work of 
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redemption accomplished for us by our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. He is called the “‘ Captain of our salvation ” as going 
before us in the Christian life, the “author and finisher of our 
faith,” (or rather of the faith, that is, of Christianity itself); 
not in the sense of mere outward leadership, most certainly, 
but clearly under the view of His being in Himself, compre- 
hensively, the whole power and possibility of the Christian life, 
as it might be prosecuted by others afterwards, following at 
vast distance in His steps. Now, in this archetypal character, 
Christ as the Author of our salvation, comes into view every- 
where in His own Word, as waging war personally, in the first 
place, with the powers of hell, and triumphing over them once 
for all in the most real way, in order to bring in the power of 
righteousness and victory for His militant Church, to the end 
of time. Different theories of the atonement have prevailed 
in different ages; it has been thought of as a price paid to 
Satan, and then again as a price paid to God; but, however 
we may try to explain it otherwise, we come to the true ground 
of it unquestionably only in the necessity of this great life- 
battle by which alone it was possible for our Lord to throw 
open to men the way of salvation; and then it includes in its 
meaning, of course, all the conditions that were required to 
make His life equal to such mighty purpose. These conditions 
lay in the mystery of the incarnation itself, by which His hu- 
manity was carried forward progressively, through inexpressi- 
ble hellish temptations and conflicts, to its full glorification at 
last by His passion on the cross. 

Other ages of the Christian Church have made more of this 
dramatic view of the work of redemption, than is commonly 
made of it now. With many, at the present time, it is felt to 
be little better than crass superstition, to conceive of it at all 
in this way. In the view of such persons, the warfare of 
Christ with the infernal world, is made to restrict itself almost 
entirely to Gethsemane and Calvary; and is then so thought of, 
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if it be seriously thought of at all, as to be sundered in reality 
from the other world altogether, becoming in this way at most, 
a sort of moral transaction merely between the obedience of 
the Son and the justice of the Father, for the benefit of men, 
on the plane of their simply terrestrial life. It would be easy 
to show the damaging influence of this departure from the old 
faith on the theology and life of the Church generally; but 
that is no part of our present task; we touch the point only, by 
the way, for the purpose of adding emphasis to what we now go 
on to say of the intense realism with which the Bible clothes 
the idea of redemption everywhere, as a battie fought and won 
in the most actual way against the universal strength of hell. 

The Old Testament is full of this grand Messianic thought. 
It is the key that serves to interpret the inmost sense of the 
Prophets. Their one subject throughout is Christ, represented 
in His relations to the Universe, and to His Church, all turn- 
ing on the thought of redemption as a battle fought out trium- 
phantly, first of all, with hellish forces in the invisible spiritual 
world, and then as condition and cause reaching over continu- 
ally into the whole progress of the same contest between light 
and darkness, heaven and hell, in this world. 

So it is also with the Psalms. It has been common to divide 
these into two classes, one having prophetical regard to the 
Messiah, and the other not; and much learning has been em- 
ployed to assign to different Psalms, in this view, their proper 
exegesis. But there is no room really for any such distinction. 
If the Psalms belong to the Word of God at all, they are all 
Messianic. They are so, not merely in the way of any secon- 
dary accommodation, but in their primary essential intention 
and sense. 

And who may not see that if it be thus with the Prophets and 
Psalms, it must be so also with the other parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture? All its laws, institutions, and histories, even in what 
may seem their most external and accidental character, must be 
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regarded as looking primarily to Christ and His kingdom. 
That is their original inward sense, and all else they may 
appear to mean, is but the outward drapery of this—something 
which is there, not for its own sake, but for the sake of what is 
under it, and within it, in such mysterious way. So much, the 
case of itself supposes and demands. We cannot honestly be- 
lieve the Bible to be the Word of God—the veritable embodi- 
ment of the Divine itself—if we think of it less honorably than 
this. Doth God care for oxen? Can His self-revelation, com- 
ing down through the heavens as infinite spirit and life, for us 
men and for our salvation, terminate anywhere on mere mun- 
dane accidents, on mere human secularities, not to say human 
frivolities, follies and profanities, for their own sake? No; any 
such revelation must be Divine in every point and tittle, all glo- 
rious within, however seemingly marred for the moment in out- 
ward visage and form; or else it cannot be at all God’s Word. 
For any truly thoughtful mind, there can be no escape from 
this alternative. 

So regarded, the Old Testament becomes at once Messianic 
in full, from beginning to end. It is not merely a collection of 
sacred laws, records, histories, lyrics, and prophecies, looking 
remotely and vagucly to Christianity, and allowing more or less 
fanciful application to Christian fact and doctrine (in the way 
of much that we meet with as evangelical exposition of the 
Scriptures); not this merely, we say, indeed not this at all 
primarily. But in broad distinction from this, it is what our 
Lord declared and showed it to be, after His resurrection; 
when, as we are told, “beginning at Moses and all the pro- 
phets, He expounded” unto the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
‘*in all the Scriptures, the things concerning Himself;” and 
when again, to His disciples in full meeting, we hear Him say- 
ing, “These are the words which I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled, which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
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Psalms, concerning Me.” To which it is added, immediately: 
“Then opened He their understanding, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day.” 

Who is not made to feel that the opening of the understand- 
ing here spoken of, means something infinitely beyond all the 
light that can ever come into the mind of man from the Word, 
through the mere letter of it studied with any imaginable 
amount of so-called biblical and theological learning? 

It was the life of the risen Lord Himself, shining into the 
written Word, and through this into the mind of the disciples, 
which, by inward correspondence served to open their under- 
standing to the proper knowledge of both. And, as it was then, 
so it is still. We learn what the written Word is, only by light 
from the incarnate Word; but, then, again we learn what the 
light of the incarnate Word is, only as this shines into us 
through the written Word. A circle, it is true; which alone, 
however, brings us to the true ground of the Christian faith. 

The testimony of Jesus, then, is in very truth the spirit of 
prophecy, the animating life of all sacred Scripture. This, 
without any exception or qualification. The testimony of Jesus 
is Himself, first, the absolute truth of God manifested in His 
person and life for the salvation of the world; and then, in the 
next place, the going forth of His power and glory in the hea- 
vens, His mighty acts of redemption, His angelic kingdom, His 
Church on earth, and every believer regenerated into His like- 
ness and image. It is all one testimony or witness, repeating 
through the ages one and the same truth, Christ the faithful 
and true witness, the beginning of the creation of God and its 
end. This is what the Word of God has for its actuating spirit 
in all its parts. It regards immediately and supremely every- 
where Christ and His kingdom. He, then, and no other, is the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
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the mighty God of Jacob, the Redeemer of Israel, who showed 
wonders in the land of Egypt, and led His people like a flock 
through the wilderness. And thus it is, that all this outward 
history, as is indeed generally admitted in a dim way, becomes 
at once graphically representative of Christ, and His work, 
and His kingdom, as they come into view ultimately through 
the gospel in their true spiritual character and form. Repre- 
sentative at all points and in all details, so that what comes last 
must be regarded as the real informing sense and spirit of what 
comes first in the case, from the beginning and throughout. 
How the depth and wealth of the Scriptures are made to 
grow upon us, as soon as we come into the perception of this 
great thought, and find strength to apply it to its proper use. 
Omitting now all other applications, see what it involves for the 
point with which we are at present more immediately con- 
cerned; namely, the biblical view of Christ’s work of re- 
demption, as being mainly and inmostly a combat, in the most 
real way, with the universal strength of hell in the other world. 
Many passages in the Prophet» and Psalms, along with direct 
declarations of the New Testament, have always been felt to 
have this meaning ; but it comes out still more fully in the Old 
Testament history, where the true spiritual sense of it comes to 
be perceived in the way we have now seen. The Lord comes be- 
fore us thereas a man of war, the God of battles, Jehovah of hosts 
or armies. His people are delivered by mighty hand and out- 
stretched arm, from the midst of Egypt and through the Red 
Sea. ‘ Wars of the Lord,” is the title given to a sacred book 
before the time of Moses; and in the same sense we have wars 
of the Lord again in the journey through the wilderness and in 
the land of Canaan, under Moses, under Joshua, under the 
. Judges. What are we to understand by all this, and a great 
deal more of like outward significance, if it be not intended to 
set forth the coming of our Saviour Christ into the world under 
the corresponding character of battle and victory accomplished 
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in the depths of hell; the contest issuing first in His own glori- 
fication, and through that then in the power of eternal salva- 
tion for His people. ‘“ Now that He ascended,” says St. Paul, 
“‘ what is it but that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth? He that descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill all 
things.” This is spoken of immediately before as His “ leading 
captivity captive,” and so having power to bestow celestial gifts 
on men. 

Thus “ it became Him, for whom are all things,and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
archegos or leader of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ngs.” In Him, we see the full nature of the Christian life ; 
while, however, we see at the same time how it is made possible 
also for His followers. They, too, must confront the universal 
strength of hell, a task demanding infinite resistance, such as 
only the Lord of life and glory could bring to it. How then 
can they follow such a leader? How shall they be found con- 
formable to this glorious archetype? How may they wrestle 
and conquer here as Christ has done? Not certainly by the 
power of their own might. That can be but as a leaf before 
the wind, in such an evil day as this. Only can they do so, we 
answer, as they are made strong in the Lord Himself, and in the 
power of His might. Only, in truth, as His conquering of the 
powers of hell, is made to pass itself forward into them not as 
an example merely, but as the ‘‘ force of an endless life,”’ so 
as to become their conquering also, enabling them to stand and 
withstand in the evil day as He has done before them. In this 
view, the battle of redemption belongs wholly to the Lord. He 
is the one sole Redeemer, who has wrought out salvation for the 
human world once for all, by the painful task of His own human 
glorification. ‘ He saw that there was no man,” it is said, 
“and wondered that there was no intercessor: therefore His 
arm brought salvation unto Him; and His righteousness it sus- 
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tained Him. For He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 
and an helmet of salvation upon His head; and He put on the 
garments of vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as 
a cloak.” (Isa. lix. 16, 17.) 

It might seem here, indeed, at first view, that the conquering 
of hell by the Lord in this whole and sole way, as a work once 
for all full and complete, would have the effect of exonerating 
His followers from all participation in such combat; so that the 
benefit of it should accrue to them thenceonward by outward 
reckoning only, without the need of any such inward living 
continuation of the actual hell-battle in themselves as that now 
mentioned, But salvation in that way would be magical, and 
not real. The Bible teaches an altogether different lesson. We 
wrestle, says the Apostle, we ourselves, against principalities 
and powers, the rulers of the darkness of this world, and the 
spiritualities of evil beyond this world. In this most real 
struggle we need of course more than ourselves, we need the 
help of Him who has gone before us as the one sole “ Captain 
of the host of the Lord” to bring us intothe Landof Promise. 
But we need this help in inward not outward way. It must be 
Christ related to us, as the vine is to its branches. Outside of 
Him we can do nothing; in Him we can do all things. That 
is what St. Paul means, when he says: ‘‘ Be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His might.’’ That is what he means, 
when looking at the unearthliness of the Christian fight, he 
adds: ‘* Wherefore—because you are called to grapple thus 
with the empire of darkness in its full extent—take unto you 
the full panoply of God, that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand.” 

The subject which we have been thus far discussing is not of 
theoretical interest merely, but of the most intense practical 
account. It is a small matter here to-have the truth in our 
mind, if it be not also in our life. ‘If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” How then are we to carry into 
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effect the heavenly exhortation, To be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of His might? What we have to say farther, in 
answer to this question, may be presented briefly under three 
general heads or topics. 

I. We must make it our care to know and believe the actual 
existence of the spiritual world. That amounts to much more 
than is commonly imagined. True, indeed, it is in one view 
something unnatural, not'to have such faith ; for the spiritual 
is at all times and everywhere close upon the natural ; it is the 
region of ends and causes from which continually go forth as 
effects a)l things belonging to the world of nature. And more 
still, our own human life, even here in the body, holds all the 
time interiorly, whether we know it or not, in the spiritual 
world, just as really as it holds exteriorly through the body in 
the natural world. We ought, therefore, to have the two orders 
of existence so joined together in our minds always, that the 
natural should be for us a perpetual and universal parable of 
the spiritual (as it is in fact), through which, this last would 
look us continuously in the face, as we read the soul of a man 
in his outward countenance. This would be our normal state. 
But our present existing state is fallen and abnormal; and one 
great evidence of its being so is found just here, that the sense 
of the natural has become with us so predominant as to over- 
whelm in great degree the sense of the spiritual; so that it is 
with the greatest difficulty only the spiritual can come with us 
to any proper recognition whatever. It may be acknowledged 
easily enough in word and notion; that is common, especially 
in what are called Christian lands. But the inward realization 
of it as something substantial, and not imaginary, is neither 
common nor easy. True belief in the reality of the spiritual 
world, as the state of men is at present, can come only of much 
culture and effort. Our natural habit in the case is unbelief. 

This unbelief reveals itself in two seemingly opposite forms: 
first, as Sadducean infidelity, the open denial of any life for 
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men other than that which they now have here in the body; 
secondly, as what we may call abstract spiritualism, or the 
resolution of the whole idea of spirit into the mere negation of 
corporeity or matter, whereby it is left in the cold, as it were, 
outside the universe of all warm positive existence, so as to be- 
come in truth mere visionary emptiness and nothing. The two 
modes of unbelief are related to each other, in polar opposi- 
tion, like Ebionism and Gnosticism, between which our Lord 
has been made to endure crucifixion through all ages from the 
beginning down to the present time; each extreme playing for- 
ever into the service of the other, and both coming together 
always in the end as one and the same mystery of iniquity, 
fighting against the mystery of godliness—the revelation of 
eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Gnostic heresy here—abstract spiritualism, or the reso- 
lution of spirit into the notion of matter attenuated into sheer 
nibility—is that on which we need especially to fix our at- 
tention. It meets us from all sides, in all guises and shapes. 
Our modern science and philosophy, for the most part, have no 
sense of spiritual existence beyond this. It is hard indeed for 
mere science to avoid falling into such error; there is that dan- 
ger for it in its very constitution. And hence it is, that even 
the study of divine truth itself in this way, theological science 
as we Call it, is just as liable to lose itself in the Gnostic notional- 
ism here described as any other science. Perhaps indeed more 
so; according to that word,“ Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” And 
it is easy to see then, how from school and pulpit, sanctuary 
and synod, the general mind of the Church may come to be 
impregnated with the virus of the same spiritualistic disease, so 
that amid all the forms of apparently right Christian thinking 
and worship there shall be found among professed Christians 
as little actual sense of another life (substantial and not no- 
tional) as in the world at large outside of the Church. 
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Much, very much of our religious sentiment and opinion, by 
courtesy called faith, it is only too sadly plain, is just of this 
character. It is at best simply mythologic fancy, like that of 
the Pagan world, playing not with Greek or Roman or Scandi- 
navian legends, but with the legend of Christianity, held in the 
form of its own particular tradition. 

Spiritualistic necromancy, in all its phases and forms, is a 
striking exemplification of this substitution of the spiritual in 
false view for the real spiritual, which goes then to destroy this 
as Gnosticism sought (and still seeks) to destroy the true Christ. 
What is known so widely as Spiritualism at the present day, 
comes properly under this head. It has great significance as a 
protest against the Sadducean spirit of the age, and as a voice 
in the waste of our human existence, showing its irrepressible 
need of communion with the unseen world. But no such ne- 
cromancy ever has been, or ever can be, a real answer to this 
need. It lies under the Promethean curse of all magic, being 
an attempt to coerce the heavenly into the service of the earth- 
ly and natural from below; whereas the everlasting order of 
things is just the other way, the spiritual first and then the 
natural, the heavenly from itself and of its own accord, every- 
where and always, kissing the earthly, and warming it into 
the image of its own life. It is a misnomer to dignify such ne- 
cromancy With the title of spiritualism. It should be called 
spiritism or spiritualisticism. 

Over against this whole array of materialistic infidelity, now, 
we owe it to ourselves to make sure at least of our own personal 
hold on the realness of things unseen and eternal; so that the 
spiritual world shall not be for us a shadowy utopia simply, 
but a positive substantiality, coming close home to our daily in- 
terest and thought. Such habit of mind cannot be in us with 
the facility of mere natural growth. It requires heavenly 
planting, and much inward attention and culture. It would 
carry us too far to go here into the details of this culture. 
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Meditation, prayer, the right use of God’s disciplinary provi- 
dence, intimate converse with the Word of God, where the 
powers of the spiritual world are always at hand as indwelling 
‘‘ spirit and life ”’—these, and other cognate applications, fur- 
nish the training by which the great end here proposed is to be 
prosecuted, and by which also it may be surely reached. Above 
all, the steady gaze of the soul toward the Lord of life and glory 
Himself, in and through whom alone all the substantialities of 
the world to come, as well as all the promises of God, come to 
their everlasting “ Yea andamen!’’ So only can we come into 
the fellowship of St. Peter’s grand assurance: ‘‘ We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the 
Father, honor and glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And this voice which came from heaven we heard, 
when WE WERE WITH HIM IN THE HOLY MOUNT.” 

II. In close connection with the topic now presented, we need 
to consider well what is in fact the reigning spirit of our own 
time, with regard to the ‘‘ world to come whereof we speak.” 
We are all, more or less, the children of the age, (as we are as 
of the people also,) to which by birth and education we belong ; 
and hence it is, that in any question involving for us either 
theory or life, it becomes for us a very first desideratum always 
to be rightly aware of the mind around us in relation to it; that 
if this be wrong, especially, we may be all the more engaged to 
maintain our ground against it, as one of the strongest “ wiles 
of the devil.” 

Any full analysis of the spirit of the present age toward 
Christianity is seen at once to be again something quite beyond 
the range of our present discussion. The period is one of bound- 
less promise in the way of what seems to be outward secular pro- 
gression for our human life; while it is plain, at the same time, 
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however, that this progression is itself approaching a terrifically 
solemn crisis, by precipitating us on vast moral and social 
problems, which in itself it clearly has no power to solve. In 
this view, as related to the spiritual world, the general animus 
or mind of the age is sufficiently plain. It must be pronounced 
supremely sensuous, earthly, and unspiritual. 

In terms freely borrowed from another, we may say, “ that 
so far as the records of past history instruct us, there never 
has been a period in which naturalism prevailed to the same ex- 
tent as at present; meaning by this word a looking to and 
thinking about and caring for and recognition of things of this 
world, rather than of the other ; nature rather than spirit ; sec- 
ular interests of all kinds rather than those of religion. We 
may go back to ages so remote that we know little of them, but 
their monuments remain and tell us what a vast proportion of 
the labor of different races was expended in the service of reli- 
gion; and we may infer what a hold it had upon the thonght 
and care of rulers and peoples. So coming down through the 
ages. In the Christian centuries we find the strongest men— 
and very strong were some of them, especially in what we call 
the dark ages—devoting their most earnest thought to religion. 
The magnificent cathedrals of the middle ages tell the same 
story. We say nothing of the actual worth of these activities 
and works; but speak only of the bent of mind they show 
toward religion and the other world. And how now in com- 
parison does it stand with our own age? Let the railroad, the 
steam-engine, the telegraph, answer. We see a more earnest 
and successful devotion of human effort to science and arts, in 
their application to this life, than was ever before known. It 
may safely be said, that within the last hundred years there 
have been more inventions, promotive of human activity and 
effort in the direction of the enjoyments of this life, and a greater 
utilization of all the forces of nature to that end, than all! the 
previous centuries taken together have contributed. Ina word, 
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never was there known a period approaching this in the earnest 
devotion of thought to every thing which is of the earth, earth- 
ly, and in the decay and feebleness of interest in that which con- 
cerns the spirit of man and his eternal life. Naturalism at this 
day dominates the thought of Christendom as it never did before.” 
And naturalism, as here described, is necessarily infidelity. 
There is a disposition with many, we know, to ignore and repu- 
diate such implication as applied to the acknowledged eartbli- 
ness of the Christian world at this time. They will have it 
that the merely mundane interests of the time are in the way 
somehow of advancing and building up the general cause of 
Christianity; and that the Church, in its several sects, and as 
a whole, is more successfully than ever before, in the face of all 
false science, literature, and philosophy, moving onward 
as the embodiment of heavenly powers, toward the overthrow 
of all unbelief, and the reduction of the nations to the 
obedience of the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. We can 
only say, alas for the transparent delusion! There may be in 
the religious outlook of the age, indeed, a promise of the second 
advent as near at hand. But not in the age, as carrying in its 
womb, in this way, the positive birth of any such millennium. 
If there at all, it can only be as answering to that fearful word 
of our Lord himself, When the Son of Man cometh, shall He 
find faith on the earth? If the dying out of faith be the sure 
precursor of this glorious parousia, then may those who sigh 
for it lift up the head and rejoice, for their redemption draweth 
nigh. By that sign, the Lord is of a truth at hand. 
Skepticism—not so much open and blatant, as in the form 
rather of general nerveless insensibility to all the realities of 
the world to come—has indeed settled like a mildew on our in- 
tellectual, moral and nominally Christian life in all directions. 
It flows around us as an evil spiritual malaria, on every side. 
Whether we think of it or not, we are all exposed continually 
to the poison, with which it has infected the air. If this be so, 
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how we need to know it, that we may stand properly guarded 
against such great danger, and be led to cast ourselves all the 
more resolutely on Him from whom only can come, in the 
Christian conflict, our help and our salvation. Here exactly 
comes in with full force the Apostolic exhortation: ‘“ Ye there- 
fore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest ye 
also, being led away with the error of the wicked (the unbeliev- 
ing naturalists previously described), fall from your own stead- 
fastness. But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be glory both now and for- 
ever. Amen.” 

III. Having armed ourselves then, with firm belief in the 
spiritual world, being rightly awake to the unspiritual temper 
of the now living generation of men in the present world, and 
holding in mind that the great stress of the Christian battle is 
for all of us, in the way we have seen, against hellish princi- 
palities and powers, pressing upon us from the realm of the 
unseen, let us take home to ourselves the full conviction finally 
that the only hope for us in this conflict, does in very deed de- 
pend on our being in the Lord, and the power of His might, in 
the strictest sense of the Apostle’s injunction. 

What that strict sense means has been already shown. As 
holding against the universal world of evil, and not in any case 
against any separate fraction of it singly, the battle of our sal- 
vation is necessarily, first of all, one work belonging to our Lord 
Jesus Christ alone, in whom only is infinite and everlasting 
strength. Our Redeemer is, and can be, no other than the God 
of the whole earth, the Holy One of Israel, Jehovah of hosts. 
And yet He cannot save us by any mere outward act, by the 
simple fiat of His will, by phantasmagoric drama, or by imput- 
ing to us the credit of a righteousness not in itself ours in fact. 
Hence it is, that we must ourselves meet the universal power 
of evil in the spiritual world as Christ Himself has done; but 
with this great difference, that the way is open for us, through 
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His glorification, to stand on the vantage level of His victory 
(which is not a dead past fact, but a perennial power of life and 
order in the spiritual universc), so as to work out our salvation 
not at all from ourselves, but really and truly from what must 
be considered the reaching into us continually of His human 
life, perfected for us once for all, as the root and principle of 
the whole new creation. 

We know full well, of course, how this must strike the ab- 
stract spiritualistic thinking of the age—which we have just 
seen to be materialistic naturalism in disguise ; we have had ex- 
perience of its temper, time and again. But we know with no 
less certainty, that what we assert is the simple verity of God's 
Word; as it is the last sense also of all sound philosophy, the 
only principle indeed on which it is possible to construct any 
sane philosophy of the world at all. It is the plain sense of 
our Saviour’s words, when He says, referring directly to the 
glorification of His humanity just at hand: “ Yet a little 
while, and the world seeth Me no more; but ye see Me; be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also, At that day ye shall know that 
Iam in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” And in 
the light of this declaration, it is the plain sense also of St. 
Paul’s exhortation, “Be strong in the Tord and in the 
power of his might.” But why stand here on particular texts ? 
The entire sense of the Holy Scriptures, is on this point one 
and the same. From beginning to end, it turns everywhere on 
one grand issue, namely, the controversy between God and man 
in regard to the possibility of any true intellectual or moral 
life for men as in and of themselves. It comes out first in the 
story of Eden, the subtle insinuation of the serpent, “ Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil,” and the consequent ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. It meets us again in the whole Jewish 
history and ritual; breathes upon us from the psalms; runs 
with thundering or wailing tone through all the prophets; in 
one word, forms the one grand key for the right understanding 
both of the Old Testament, and of the New. It is the key of 
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keys, in fact, for the interpretation of God’s Word, better 
than all tomes of criticism or commentary without it. Man 
nothing of himself; God all in all; with the power and possi- 
bility, however, of His so being in men, that they shall have in 
them in that way a higher, better life than their existence can 
ever be conceived to be in any other view. All comes to this: 
“‘ Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth in 
man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched 
places in the wilderness, in a salt land, and not inhabited.” 
This is not mere figure of speech, but parable; and sets forth 
graphically what the life of the soul is universally, when cut off 
from its only true fountain of life in God. Just as on the other 
hand, the man whose life flows inwardly from this fountain, has 
his correspondence (not likeness simply) in “a tree planted by 
the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, which 
shall not see when heat cometh,” but her leaf shall be green 
and her fruit sure, (Jer. xvii. 6-8). 

Religion has been well denominated the life of God in the 
soul of man. It is not life put into a man by God’s miraculous 
outward gift, so as to be then man’s separate possession or 
property; nor is it simply an impression or effect divinely 
wrought upon his soul. It is God’s very life itself entering into 
the soul of man, and finding place for itself there as in a fit 
habitation or temple. In a lower view, as we know, God is in 
all things; for in Him, it is said, we live, move, and have our 
being, and in Him all things exist and consist. He is in them 
as their life, whatever that may be, according to the form and 
measure of what they can reccive in such way. But it is only 
in man first that he finds form and measure, answerable to the 
going forth of his life in its full spiritual freedom. There his 
creation has risen to the height of mind or soul, made in the 
image of God, and having in it a capacity to receive His life 
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into itself in a spiritual and not merely natural way. There isa 
spirit in man, and the inspiration or continual inbreathing of 
the Almighty giveth Him understanding. This is God's life in 
the soul. It is not there as in the dark forces of nature, but in 
the way of intelligence and freedom. What God thus occupies 
and actuates in man is nothing less than the factors of the soul 
itself, the will and its affections, the understanding and its per- 
ceptions. The idea of religion as the life of God in the soul of 
man, eomes to all this, and cannot stop short of it without self- 
nullification. 

But this is not all. The life of God, thus in the soul, which 
is the love of God—for God is love, that, we are told, is His very 
being—cannot be there as a movement simply from the divine 
side to the human. There must be corresponding movement 
also from the human side to the divine. All love demands re- 
ciprocation ; must have it indeed to reach in full its own end. 
So religion, as God’s life in the soul, is at the same time the 
soul’s life in God. In other words it is the whole selfhood of 
the man turned toward God, in answer to the challenge of the 
Divine life flowing into him in the way we have seen. But how 
can the human side here sustain any real reciprocity or commu- 
nion with the divine side, since there is between them, as finite 
and infinite, no co-ordination, no ratio of comparison? To this 
question (and it is a very great question, sadly overlooked for 
the most part by our religion and theology) there can be but 
one rational, as there is but one biblical answer. That, in the 
soul of man, with which the life of God joins itself in all true 
religion, is and can be nothing less than the life of God itself al- 
ready there, as the presence of the infinite and eternal (only for 
this reason, indeed, called eternal life), made to belong by free 
appropriation to men as if it were their own, while at the same 
time they know, as far as their faith prevails, that it is not their 
own in fact; and are ready thus to join with all the holy angels in 
the universal song of the new creation: “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
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not unto us, but unto Thy Name give glory, for Thy mercy, 
and for Thy truth’s sake.” 

Thus it is that we have the life of God in us mediately only 
through the glorified humanity of Christ, and not as Christ Him- 
self has it immediately as His own. He hath life in Himself, 
as the Father hath life in Himself—absolute, essential, original 
life; and, therefore, He is absolutely one with the Father, and 
in Himself the ever-living and the only true God. To think of 
life as belonging to men in any such independent view, is to 
deify man as the serpent did with his infernal mockery in the 
Garden of Eden—not religion, at all, but its most diabolical 
opposite. This is the generic difference which our Lord draws 
everywhere between Himself and His disciples, and on which 
He lays such special stress in His last words as reported by St. 
John. His union with the Father, the foundation of their con- 
junction also with the Father; not however, in any like direct way, 
but only through the medium of His self-sanctification, making 
it possible for them also to be sanctified through the truth, 
that is, through His own life thus raised into the full glory of 
heaven. Because I live, He says, ye shall live also—your life 
proceeding from mine. “I in my Father ;”’ and then, not ye in 
the Father, nor the Father in you; but “ ye in me, and I in 
you,” and so both together in the Father; but Christ absolute- 
ly (“the way, the truth, the life”), His disciples only by deri- 
vation of His life into them through their faith. So He prays: 
‘** That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us;” still, however, only 
in the order just stated—“I in them, and Thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one, and that the world may know 
that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as Thou hast loved 
me.” 

This is what our Saviour means when He says, “I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven ; if any man eat of 
this bread he shall live forever.” This is what He means when 
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He says: “ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches ; 
he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing.” This whole 
passage, John xv. 1-11, is eminently classic for our subject ; as 
it is of vital significance also for putting us on the right course 
toward a true realization in ourselves of the great mystery of 
godliness of which it treats. 

When the question rises, How are we to be made in this way 
partakers of the living Christ, so that our religion shall be in 
very deed—not a name only, nora doctrinal or ritualistic fetich 
merely, nor a fond sentiment simply of our own fancy—but 
what Henry Scougal calls the Life of God in the Soul of Man, 
what St. Paul calls Christ in us the hope of glory, what our 
Lord describes as the vital oneness of Himself and His people, 
“They in Him and He in them;” when this question rises be- 
fore us, we say, with its proper practical solemnity, it will be 
found to have its proper answer only where our Lord places it 
in these valedictory chapters of St. John’s Gospel. “If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in His love. 
If a man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” All turns in the case on our standing in the Divine or- 
der, as it reaches us from the Father through the Son. That 
meets us in the Written Word of God, which in the way we 
have before seen, is nothing less in its interior life than the pres- 
ence of the Lord of life and glory Himself in the world. This is 
what He means by “ my commandments—my words—-my say- 
ings,” on the keeping of which is here made to hinge so strange- 
ly, the manifestation of Himself to His disciples, and His con- 
sequent abode in them as the presence at the same time of the 
Father. 
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We cannot now follow out the subject with any sort of ade- 
quate discussion. We will simply say, therefore, that what our 
Lord says here of His words or commandments, is just what the 
Scriptures everywhere attribute to themselves in the same re- 
spect and view. They claim to be spirit and life, to have in 
them supernatural and heavenly power, to be able to make men 
wise unto everlasting life, to be the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever—not the memory or report simply of such 
word spoken in time past, but the always present energy of it 
reaching through the ages. The Scriptures—God’s law, testi- 
monies, commandments, statutes, judgments, His word in form 
of history, ritual, psalmody and prophecy—are all this through 
what they are as the “ testimony of Jesus ;” and, therefore, it is 
that they are in truth, what the ark of God’s covenant represented 
of old, the conjunction of heaven and earth, and in this way a 
real place of meeting or convention between men and God. To 
know this, to own it, to acknowledge inwardly the presence of 
Christ in His Word, as the same Jehovah from whom the Law 
came on Mount Sinai; and then to fear the Lord as thus re- 
vealed in His Word, to bow before His authority, and to walk 
in all His ways; or in shorter phrase, to “‘ fear God and keep 
His commandments,”’ because they are His commandments and 
not for any lower reason; this is the whole duty of man, and 
of itself the bringing of man into union with God. The full 
verification of which is reached at last, only in and by the Word 
made glorious through the glorification of the Lord Himself ; 
as when, in the passage before us, He makes the keeping of His 
commandments the one simple condition of all that is compre- 
hended in the idea of the mystical union between Himself and 
His people. 

What we have to do then, especially in the war we are called 
to wage with the powers of hell, is to see that this conjunction 
with Christ be in us really and truly, through a proper con- 
tinual use of the Word of God for this purpose. In that way 
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only, can we be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. The strength will then be at once ours, and at the same 
time not ours. The armor too which we use will be our own, 
and yet immeasurably more than our own. It will be the pano- 
ply of God brought down, in a certain sense, to our finite mea- 
sure; but having in every part and portion of it still the evi- 
dence of its higher origin, the quality of its derivation, we may 
say, from the infinite truth and righteousness of Him, who has 
gone before us in this conflict and so made it possible for us to 
follow in His steps. Let the words of the Apostle, then, sink 
deep into our hearts in this their spiritual force: “ Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having 
on the breast-plate of righteousness; and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace; above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God; pray- 


ing always, with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication for 
all saints.” J. WitLtamson NeEvIN. 





John Philip Bohr. 


Art. Il.--JOHN PHILIP BUHM. 


THE original of the following papers is found in the records 
of the (Collegiate) Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the 
city of New York. The volume containing them is not a part 
of the regular Minutes of the Consistory, but a special book in 
which were entered all unusual or particularly important trans- 
actions. The papers were translated a few years ago by the 
Rev. T. W. Chambers, one of the pastors of the Collegiate 
Church, and from this translation are now printed. The series 
contains : 


I, The Letter of the Commissioners to the Classis of 
Amsterdam. 
II. The Letter of the New York Ministers to the Same. 
III. First Letter of the Classis to the German Congrega- 
tions. 
IV. Letter of the Classis to the N. Y. Ministers. 
V. Letter of the Classis to the Pennsylvanians. 
VI. Letter of the Classis to Do. Bohm. 
VII. Recapitulation and Proceedings at New York. 
VIII. Reconciliation between Do. Bohm and Do. Weiss. 


New York, Nov. 20, 1729. 

The Commissioners from the High Dutch Reformed Chris- 
tian Congregations at Falkner’s Schwamp, Schip Back and 
Wit Marshe, in Pennsylvanie, with their Domine, Johan Philips 
Bohm, were admitted to a hearing in the Consistory here ; there 
were also present, their correspondent, the Rev. Do. Vincentius 
Antonides of Long Island, and Do. Gualterius Du Bois and 
Henricus Boel, ministers here. 
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When after calling upon the Name of the Lord, the case of the 
Congregation was brought forward, both in respect to the let- 
ters thereupon to the Rev. Classis of Amsterdam and the replies 
of their Eminences, and as to what was further done here in 
the matter. Whereupon, it was unanimously resolved that the 
whole affair, with the resolution of the Consistory concerning 
it and the execution of the same, should, in order to guard so 
rare and remarkable a proceeding against reproach, be fully 
set down in the Church’s Acte Book. This is hereby done in 
the Low Dutch language, as follows : 


[I. LETTER OF THE COMMISSIONERS TO THE CLASSIS. ] 
July, 1728. 
To THE REVEREND CLASSIS OF AMSTERDAM: 

We, the undersigned, Elders and Deacons of the Reformed 
Christian Congregations at Falkner’s Schwamp, Schip Back and 
Wit Marche, lying in the Province of Pennsylvanie, in America, 
under the Crown of Great Britain, find ourselves, in the name 
of our Congregations, constrained and obliged in the last de- 
gree to have recourse to your Reverend Body, to lay before 
you the hardship and perplexity of ourselves and our Congre- 
gations, and to entreat you to give us your Christian aid in 
the way of an Ecclesiastical Proceeding for our peace and the 
upbuilding of the Reformed Religion in this far-off province of 
the world. 

This is the situation. Finding ourselves in great perplexity, 
the Congregations commissioned us to consult upon our matters 
with some Low Dutch Reformed ministers, who, we heard, were 
to be found in the neighboring Provinces. It would have been 
more convenient for us to resort to Dr. Frelinghuisen in New 
Jersey, since he is forty miles nearer to us than New York. 
But, having already to contend with some errorists dwelling 
among us, who maintain among other things, that one can judge 
from the outside of a man whether he is a Christian or not, 
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and various other matters which we judge to be not in accor- 
dance with the Reformed Church; and hearing from several 
persons on our journey that Dr. Frelinghuisen maintains the 
same, at least his disciples openly asserted it with free con- 
demnation of their neighbors, and other things not conformed 
to God’s Word and to the order of the Low Dutch Reformed 
Church ; and being further informed (as is openly acknowledged) 
that Dr. Frelinghuisen has allowed and still allows in the 
Church of Raretans the services of an English dissenting min- 
ister, who also intrudes into such Low Dutch congregations and 
assemblies as, by means of simple folks, he can gain admission 
to, and is, with Dr. Frelinghuisen, strongly attached to Pietis- 
tic and Labbadist sentiments, against which we also among our- 
selves have to contend ; we, therefore, discouraged from resort- 
ing to Dr. Frelinghuisen, resolved not to shun the trouble of 
going farther and repairing to New York, to consult the famous 
Low Dutch ministers there, and Do. Vincentius Antonides of 
Long Island. 

When we spoke to them, they counselled us to betake our- 
selves to the Rev. Classis of Amsterdam for Christian aid, and 
to lay open our perplexed condition in all sincerity and in fit- 
ting detail, and to submit to the ecclesiastical decision to which 
they should come. 

This advice our Congregations thankfully received, and we 
therefore take the liberty to appear by this, our letter, before 
your Reverend Body, and set forth our distress. 

In this widely-extended region, Pensylvanie, where the first 
settlers bearing the names of Christians were Quakers, and 
whither men of all sorts of sentiments have come, about eighteen 
years ago there came from time to time, here and there, widely 
separated from one another, some of the Reformed, from differ- 
ent parts of Germany and other places, as also some few from 
the neighboring Provinces of New York and New Jersey, &c. 
These, having in time grown to a number, in order not to fall 
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into the errors of those among whom they dwelt, stirred up and 
encouraged each other to hold religious meetings on the Lord's 
Day, &c., according to the doctrine and order of the Reformed 
Church, so far as it was known to us. 

At least as early as the year 1720, there came over to us 
Johan Philips Bohm, who, according to his testimonials, had 
faithfully exercised the office of Schoolmaster and Foresinger 
in Worms, a city of Germany, for about seven years in succes- 
sion, and was compelled by the persecutions of the Papists to 
flee the country on account of the Reformed religion. Shortly 
after his arrival, some of the neighbors established a religious 
meeting, in which the said Johan Philips Bohm, as Reader, 
(voorlezer), maintained the ministry of the Word, to the best of 
his ability and to the great satisfaction of the people, for five 
years, without receiving any compensation. 

Afterwards, (since we were very desirous of enjoying the 
seals of the Covenant, which we could not in this far-off region 
attain according to the order of the Reformed Church, in lack 
of which some had resorted to the Dissenters) he was at various 
times urgently entreated by all the Reformed residing here or 
hereabouts, to take upon himself the office of minister; which 
he steadfastly refused, yet meanwhile constantly persevered in 
maintaining to general edification the exercises of religious wor- 
ship as Reader. 

Still the Reformed in this widely extended region, having 
increased to the number of fifty males, strongly urged upon 
him, since they were a poor people living far from all Reformed 
congregations, in the fear of the Lord, to assume the office of a 
minister among them, although he was not authorized thereto 
by any Reformed Classis—which authorization we did not then 
know to be so absolutely required as we now understand. But 
he, recognizing the importance of this service, entreated them 
to excuse him, alleging also that he had to support his family 
by the labor of his hands. Nevertheless, they all continued 
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from time to time to urge him, and also of themselves offered 
and promised their support by voluntary contributions according 
to their ability, however small that might be, protesting that he 
could not justify before God his refusal of so necessary a work, 
since this unanimous request was considered by them to be as 
lawful a call as was ever made upon any one, they thinking that 
this was enough since they were separated from all Classes. 

Thus, we must confess, Reverend Classis, we at last prevailed 
upon Johan Philips Bohm to become a minister among us in 
this widely extended region, without any other salary than was 
voluntarily given him, and to conduct his service according to 
the doctrine and order of the Reformed Church. Hereupon 
that all might be done in an orderly manner, a scheme of 
church order to be maintained among us was drawn up by Johan 
Philips Bohm with the Consistories, which was read before the 
whole congregation and subscribed by all individually. Thus 
has service been faithfully and zealously maintained to edifica- 
tion, for the space of three years, in all three of the congrega- 
tions, by Johan Philips Bohm as minister. 

Still, to our heart’s sorrow, there begins to be made some 
opposition to the ministry of Do. Béhm, because he has not re- 
ceived regular ordination. Our congregations further consi- 
dered the matter, and we, the undersigned, members of the Con- 
sistory, have, with all the members of our congregations, 
appointed two of the fittest persons among us, as Commissioners, 
to go upon this important matter to the Reformed churches in 
the neighboring (yet how far distant!) Provinces, and take the 
advice of intelligent ministers for our direction,—as to what 
should or could be done to maintain the lawfulness of Mr. Johan 
Philips Bohm in his ministry among us. 

The weighty reasons of our desire and longing for this object, 
we hereby respectfully present to your Reverend Body. 

Johan Philips Bohm has so borne himself in the discharge of 
his godly office, not only in the doctrine of the Reformed 
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Church but also in his life, that we have not the smallest com- 
plaint to make against him, but rather are bound to love and 
honor him in our hearts. 

This is the first instance in which all offence and scandal is 
daily more and more removed from us and the pure doctrine of 
the Reformed Religion, according to the Hollandish Church 
order, from day to day further diffused and confirmed among 
us, according to our ability in this wild American region. 

Our three still small and poor congregations of Falkner’s 
Schwamp, Schipback and Wit Marche, of which the greatest 
is composed of only twenty-four males, the second of about 
twenty, and the least of not more than fourteen, are spread 
out more than sixty English miles from each other and full one 
hundred and seventy distant from New York. 

As the so-called Quakers compose the greatest part of the 
civil magistrates among us, your Reverend Body must not form 
any other conception of us than that we, moreover, live among 
all sorts of errorists, as Independents, Puritans, Anabaptists, 
Newborn, Saturday folks; yes, even among the most dreadful 
heretics, Socinians, Pictists, &c., among whom frightful errors 
prevail; yes, base blasphemies against our great God and 
Saviour and a special uprising against His dignity ; even saying 
that they have deity itself essentially in themselves, that they 
cannot sin, that what they condemn or approve is God’s con- 
demnation or approval ; believing that there is no other heaven 
or hell than what is here on earth ; even denying divine Provi- 
dence, maintaining that nothing needs God’s blessing, but that 
all products of animals or of the ground or of the human race, 
proceed from nature, without any care on the part of God, so 
also that prayer is of no use. Indeed, we know of no impious 
sentiment which has not its defenders among one class or another 
among whom we are scattered. 

Good as the land is in which we live, even so sad and unfor- 
tunate, sy, will easily see, is our condition in respect to spiri- 
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tual things. So that the plain people lie in the greatest danger 
of infection, and this, the more, because the most of them are 
inexperienced and poor folks, living far apart from each other. 
For which reason we feel ourselves the more bound without 
delay to set up a pure religious worship, and to maintain it by 
all the means agreeable to God’s word, in order that neither 
we, nor our children, nor so many simple souls, in whom there 
was still a longing for the true doctrine of the Holy Gospel, 
should be lost forever in this soul-destroying whirlpool of apos- 
tacy, but that they should work out each other’s salvation with 
fear and trembling. 

May your Reverend Body please to observe that as the most 
modest appearing sects among whom we live, seek to captivate 
the simple-minded under a Pharisaic cloak of hypocrisy, so they 
are very earnest in their enticements, since they appear inclined 
to support the poor if these will only go over to them; and 
they pretend that they cannot enjoy the ministry of the Word 
elsewhere, and yet meanwhile they cease not to revile all Pro- 
testant ministers who have a fixed salary, as though they labored 
only for money. 

The most of those among us being ignorant and needy, and 
daily subject to solicitation from others, it was absolutely impos- 
sible for us to provide a minister with a fixed salary; and this 
the more, because at the time when Mr. Béhm undertook the 
service we were entirely without the means. If, then, we would 
not abandon the innocent lambs, the poor people, to the con- 
stant attacks of ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing, there 
appeared to be no other resource than that the aforesaid Bohm, 
who was noted among us as a man of more than common know- 
ledge in the sound doctrine of truth, of praiseworthy life and of 
exemplary zeal in resisting error and guarding the ignorant 
against it,—there appeared, we say, no other resource than that 
the said Béhm should be most urgently requested to assume 
the minister’s office, out of pure love, without any fixed salary; 
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yet under promise that we should see what voluntary contribu- 
tions, which, however, could not but be small, we could collect 
for him from any who had means. Thus have we done hitherto, 
in order to escape the slandering sects, yet chiefly because we 
could help ourselves in no other way. 

Meanwhile, when we heard and understood from the minis- 
ters mentioned that according to the order of the Reformed 
Church, no one at all could be recognized for a lawful minister 
except after a previous examination and approval by a Classis 
belonging to the Reformed Church; and that we, although it 
was in our extreme necessity and ignorance of the proper man- 
ner of lawfully appointing a minister in the Reformed Church, 
had greatly erred in appointing J. P. Bohm for our minister ; 
we had great sorrow of heart over our wrong action, so much 
so that we, according to the advice of the said ministers, who 
said that they could do nothing further therein, now come with 
all submission to present our case to the Reverend Classis of 
Amsterdam, with the humble prayer and most earnest request 
in Christ’s name, that in view of all the foregoing, our great 
mis-step may be overlooked and that the Classis would be 
pleased to aid us in what may serve for redress and settlement, 
in this important matter and in our perplexed condition. 

The Reverend Classis will also, we pray, take into kind con- 
sideration the consequences, if they should declare invalid all 
that has occurred among us in this matter,—the ministry of Dr. 
Béhm as called by us to be the Teacher of the three said con- 
gregations, and his administration of the Seals of the Covenant 
in general, and especially of Holy Baptism,—more than two 
hundred children having been baptized by him, besides various 
others who, through his zeal, have come over to us from the 
sects who despise baptism. How great a division would it cre- 
ate in our congregations, and how would it open the mouths of 
errorists to deride us! Indeed, it is certainly to be feared that 
the exercise of the Reformed Religion among so many foes 
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would be sadly injured, and that what has hitherto been done 
to edification amid so many difficulties in our weakness, would 
be done away, and our congregations be overthrown in their 
very beginning, and many ignorant persons induced to fall away 
lamentably into various destructive errors. 

But notwithstanding all this, which, however, we pray the 
Reverend Classis to take to heart, still Mr. Biéhm with us de- 
clares, by the accompanying letter, that he is ready and pre- 
pared to submit fully to your classical action, and if the Classis 
deem it necessary, to leave his ministerial office, (which he did 
not in the least seek of himself, but the burden was pressed 
upon him by all), and return to his secular avocation and con- 
fine himself to the service of Reader. In this he seeks only 
to free his conscience,—the more because the love of the people 
toward him has daily increased from the beginning of his ser- 
vice till now, and the congregations themselves have also grown 
from day to day. Or possibly Mr. Béhm may be, if God should 
spare him yet a while to us, a means, that we, upon his death, 
shall be in a condition to call a minister from Holland. For we 
fear that if he shall desist from his ministry, we shall fall into 
a much worse state than we were in before, being so few, and 
poor, and scattered Reformed believers in this far-off region of 
the world. 

Still we remit all to the wisdom and the pious, wholesome 
decree of the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, which with due 
submission, we earnestly entreat may be sent to us by the first 
opportunity. 

In the meantime, since we have mentioned in this letter the 
Church order set up by us, we feel bound to forward a copy of 
the same, in order that the Reverend Classis may see more 
clearly our ecclesiastical management. The following are our 
formerly adopted and now improved Church Ordinances, in 
submission to the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam : 

1. That all the members of Consistory now in service in all 
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three villages, shall be recognized and remain in their of- 
fices for their appointed term. Then all the members of the 
congregation shall, with the minister and the rest of the consis- 
tory, choose new members of consistory. But, at the same time, 
all the members of the congregation shall transfer, each to his 
own consistory, all power and right henceforth to choose 
the consistory from year to year by a majority vote; since 
through the increase and spreading abroad of the congregations, 
it is not practicable for all the members to meet just for this 
purpose. 

The persons chosen shall be propounded for three Sundays, 
each in his congregation, to see if any one makes any lawful 
objection; and if not, they shall be ordained on the third an- 
nouncement. 

If it should happen, (as we hope it will not), that one or more 
of the consistorial persons should walk disorderly or create 
strife and division in the congregations, he or they shall be 
timely warned by the rest to give over such courses; and if 
they will not comply, they shall be put out of their offices ; 
and others shall be chosen in their place out of such as have 
last been in service, and be regularly ordained and then serve. 
And so in case any one dies in office. 

2. When any Elder or Deacon goes out of office, he shall 
be exempt for two years and then may again be chosen; or 
even earlier, if it is deemed necessary by the Consistory for the 
time being. 

3. The Elders, Deacons, and all the members of the three 
villages acknowledge and desire to retain for their minister, 
Mr. Johan Philips Bohm, who hitherto has rendered service 
among them well and faithfully, according to the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church. 

4, The Minister, Elders and Deacons, and the whole con- 
gregation shall determine the time when, on the Lord’s day 
and other days, and the places where divine service shall be 
held. 
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5. The rite of Baptism shall always be administered, without 
a fee, at the close of worship. Besides the Elders, there shall 
be witnesses at the baptism, and this edifying custom shall not 
lightly be altered. The witnesses must be sound in doctrine 
and blameless in life. 

6. The Holy Supper shall be administered twice a year in 
each place where public worship is maintained. No one shall 
be admitted thereto, unless upon confession before the Consis- 
tory, and evidence of an upright life, or upon proper testimo- 
nials from other Reformed Congregations, according to the 
Church order of the Synod of Dort, An. 1618 and 1619. 
All the members shall constantly, as they are able, attend wor- 
ship and appear at the preparatory sermon; and they who 
neglect this shall be spoken to by the Consistory as they shall 
judge necessary. The old shall diligently instruct the young 
in the Reformed religion, and thereunto shall carefully provide 
for their hearing God’s word in the preaching and in cate- 
chising; so that the youth also may come to the Lord’s table. 
All the members of the three congregations shall have the right 
to commune in any one of them, no lawful hindrance existing, 
so long as they have the same minister. 

7. The bread and wine for the Lord’s Supper shall always 
be provided by the Deacons, who shall also collect and disburse 
the alms, and make faithful account of the same. The 
members of Consistory, whether Elders or Deacons, to whom 
the Church chest and property are entrusted, shall annually 
make account of their administration before the congregation, 
and for this purpose shall keep a true record of receipts and 
expenditures. And the account, when approved, shall be 
signed by the minister in the name of all as satisfactory. 

8. In order to meet the necessities of the Church, the Dea- 
cons shall always collect the alms at the end of service. 

9. If any member, male or female, fall into lewdness or other 
sins, such shall be under censure of the Consistory until they 
promise and give evidence of amendment. 
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10. The office and duty of the Minister shall be to preach the 
pure doctrine of the Reformed Church according to God’s 
word, and to administer the Seals of the Covenant at the 
proper time and place, to adhere strictly to the Confession of 
Faith of the Reformed Church, to explain in order the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and to catechise, and with the Elders to exer- 
cise discipline. He shall not, without necessity, omit to hold 
service at the prescribed time and place, at Falkner’s Schwamp, 
Schipback, and Wit Marche. 

11. A Consistory shall be held at least every half year, and 
the Minister shall record all ecclesiastical proceedings in a 
book. 

12. And if he should be inclined to go away, whether be- 
cause called elsewhere or for other lawful reasons, he shall as 
soon as practicable give the congregations notice, so that they 
may not be left in distress, but may seasonably provide another 
suitable man. The Minister, also, shall in all other things bear 
himself as becomes a true servant of Christ, under Him the 
Great Shepherd of the sheep. 

13. The Minister, Elders and Deacons shall maintain a care- 
ful oversight of the congregation, and shall appear at the ap- 
pointed time and place to hold consistory, nor omit the same 
without ample cause. They shall, to the best of their ability, 
faithfully execute the foregoing orders, each according to his 
office. Whoever knows of any offence committed by one of the 
Consistory or by any other member, shall feel bound in con- 
science to make it known, not through malice or hatred, but 
to remove scandal. The accused person shall not demand 
the name of his accuser, nor obstinately deny his proved faults, 
nor wickedly continue therein; such as do so shall be dis- 
owned as members of the congregation till they promise and 
show amendment of life. 

And if any one allege anything against the doctrine or life 
of the Minister, or of any member of Consistory, or against any 
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other member, they shall abstain from everything injurious 
or slanderous, and not avenge themselves, but refer the matter 
to the Consistory, who shall be bound to use all diligence to re- 
move such scandal. 

14. And as we hope that the Reverend Classis will in the 
speediest manner favor and help our Christian purpose in our 
sad condition, so we bind ourselves in the future to lay the new 
calls of a minister or ministers before your reverend body and 
await your decision; and further, to conduct ourselves with 
our present Minister according to such further orders as you 
shall deem useful for our congregation, according to the Hol- 
landish Reformed Church order. And the newly chosen mem 
bers of Consistory, from year to year shall, before entering 
upon office, with your approval, subscribe all this for the better 
performance of our promises, for ourselves and our successors. 
And in order that every one, according to his office and station, 
may strictly conform to the Hollandish Reformed Church order, 
the proposed orders with the amendments you may suggest, 
shall annually be read before the congregation at each new 
election or ordination of Consistory. 

Herewith is also a written Confession of Faith, prepared and 
signed by Do. Johan Philips Bohm himself. 

Nothing now remains for us but heartfelt desires to God 
that this our undertaking in His fear may appear as such to 
you; and repeated prayers through God’s mercies for your 
wished-for help; and earnest longings for a good result which 
we shall always gratefully recognize as proceeding from the 
kind care of a gracious God over us, for the up-building and 
maintenance of the Church against so many errors and scan- 
dals round about us. 

Whereto, as well as for the good of God’s house in general, 
may the gracious Heavenly Father in the Lord Jesus, through 
the Holy Ghost, abundantly bless your beloved persons, fami- 
lies, and holy service, according to the cordial wish and prayer, 
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Reverend Fathers and Brethren in 
Pensylvanie, Christ, of your humble petitioning ser- 
July, 1728. vants, brethren, yes, children in the Lord, 
the Consistories of the three Reformed Con- 
gregations of Falkner’s Schwamp, Schip- 

back, and Wit Marche. 

In the name of all, 

(Signed each in his own hand.) 


WILLIAM DE WEEs, SEBASTIAN REIFSNYDER, 
Isaac DILBECK, Lupwicn Kvavuws, 
GrorceE Puitip Torrerer, LAURENS BINGEMAN, 
FREDERIK ANTES, Jon. REVENSTOK, 

Jou. MEYER, GrorG KLAvER, 

Jac. MEYER, LEONHARD SPERR, 
GABRIEL SCHUILER, Joun Stepuan ULRIcuH, 
Jou. BERKENBEIL, JoHN Le Fevre. 





[11. LETTER OF THE NEW YORK MINISTERS TO THE CLASSIS. } 


New York, August 15, 1728. 
Reverend, Godly, and Most Learned Sirs, 
The Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, 


Highly Esteemed Father and Brethren in Christ Jesus: 

When Mr. Johan Philips Béhm and William de Wees came 
to us on the sixteenth of May, 1728, as Commissioners of the 
Reformed Christian Consistory of Falkner’s Schwamp, Schip- 
back and Wit Marche and laid their case before us, we, on 
mature consideration, found it of such a nature and importance 
that we advised them to present the whole matter in all its cir- 
cumstances to the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, and cheer- 
fully submit te your official determination, because we could 
not think or hope that otherwise the Reverend Classis would 
consider the case; and you would come to no other conclusion 
than what you should deem most for the honor of God and the 
welfare of their congregations. Whereupon, they, within a few 
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days past, sent to us the enclosed papers with the request that 
we would forward the sume to your reverend body, and add a 
letter of our own in testimony of the foregoing: which we 
hereby do with cordial good wishes. 
Eminent, Godly, and Very Learned Sirs, 
Your Humble Servants and Associates in the Lord. 
(Signed.) G. D. Bots, 
V. ANTONIDES. 
Henricus Bog. 


Ill. FIRST LETTER OF THE CLASSIS TO THE GERMAN 
CONGREGATIONS, 


DrcemBeErR 1, 1728. 
Very Worthy and Much Beloved Brethren in the Lord: 

On the reading of your letter sent to us through New York 
our Classis felt a painful sympathy with your sad and lament 
able condition, and justified the lawful complaints you have 
made to us. Be assured the Classis take your cause to heart, 
and will, according to their ability, endeavor to devise and take 
in hand whatever may best serve for the attainment of your 
wish and the improvement of your condition. 

The matter in which you request our judgment and aid 
appears to the Classis so important, that they will take it int- 
careful consideration so as with better reason to send you their 
conclusion by the next opportunity. 

Meanwhile, worthy brethren, you have need of patience 
courage and prudence. Still do not grow weary under the 
trial. Quit yourselves like men and be strong. Use such 
means as you have. Forsake not your meetings together, al- 
though you must hold them among malignant opposers. Be 
steadfast and immovable in the work of the Lord; your labor 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. Be always zealous in a good 
cause, by which God’s honor and the interests of Jesus’ king- 
dom can be promoted. Counsel much with God’s word. Let 
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your desires with supplications mount up before His throne. 
Cast all your care upon Him and rest in His wisdom, power, 
grace and truth, as of One who can, will, and must come to the 
help of all who trust in Him. The good work He has already 
begun among you, He is able also to complete, for He does not 
let go the work of His hands, and has often shown that He 
plants and guards His Church in spite of all opposition. Be of 
good courage, brethren, let not your hands hang down. Wait for 
the Lord. Be strong that He also may strengthen you. 

May He who can do more than abundantly above what we 
think, hear youin this time of distress! May He enlighten your 
darkness! May He endue you with wisdom, courage and fidel- 
ity, to continue with steadfast purpose in this good work, and 
cause you to experience in His own good time the desired fruit 
of your efforts! May He grant you the wish of your hearts 
and fulfil all your counsel ! 

This is all that we have to say for the present. Expect more 
detailed advice by the next opportunity. We remain, with 
brotherly greetings, 

Very Reverend and Much-loved Brethren, 
Your Servants and Sympathizing Brothers in Christ, 
(Signed.) Corn. Hovutnorr, Ch. of Amsterdam, 
and Dep, ad res exteras, 
p. t. Praeses. 


Joun Bakker, Ch. of Amsterdam, 
and Dep. ad res exteras, 


p. t. Seriba. 


To the Worthy Godly and Esteemed Brethren, N., N., N., 
N., members of the Consistories of the Reformed Congregn- 
tions in Pensylvanie, especially at Falkner’s Schwamp, Schip- 
back and Wit Marche. 
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[Iv. LETTER OF THE CLASSIS TO THE NEW YORK MINISTERS. | 
June 20, 1729. 
Reverend Brethren, 
Beloved and Esteemed Associates : 

While we take the liberty to request your services in sending 
the enclosed to Pensylvanie, we cannot and will not conceal 
from you the Resolution which the Classis has adopted con- 
_ cerning the condition of the congregations in Pensylvanie, upon 
the complaint received. As follows: 

1. The Classis judges itself to be able to handle this case 
without reference to the Christian Synod. 

2. The Classis finds in the transactions of the Pensylvaniens 
the necessary elements of a lawful call, although all the for- 
malities are not found there. 

8. On this ground the Classis judges that all the transac- 
tions of the said Bohm, his teachings, even his administrations 
of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, and the members re- 
ceived, must be deemed lawful. 

4. Still in order to supply what has hitherto been lacking, 
the said Béhm must be ordained to the ministry according to 
ecclesiastical usage. 

5. This ordination should be effected with all speed by one of 
the ministers at New York, who is also qualified, nomine 
Classis, to do the same in their name. 

6. Yet this ordination shall not go on until the said Bohm 
has declared to the ministers of New York that he accepts the 
Heidelberg Catechism and all the Doctrinal Standards as the 
strict rule of his ministry, and will submit to the Church Order 
of the Synod of Dortrecht. 

7. Further, the Ecclesiastical Regulations sent to us by the 
Pensylvanie Brethren are found useful and edifying, and the 
Classis has no difficulty in allowing the use of the same in the 
government of the Church. 

8. Although the Reverend Classis under these circumstances 
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approves the call of Do. Béhm, still they expect that the same 
shall not occur again, and therefore accepts the proposition of 
the brethren of Pensylvanie, that when in course of time a new 
minister is required, the Classis should send to them one that is 
competent and authorized. 

We take the freedom, Reverend Sirs, to request you to put 
the last hand to the call of Do. Béhm, to the end that his Rev- 
erence may be, according to the contents of the foregoing arti- 
cles, ordained to the work of the ministry. We well know that 
there are ministers nearer to Pensylvanie than you are, but 
since we learn from the letter of the Pensylvaniens that they 
will not correspond with these gentlemen, but have considered 
everything with you, we have the more liberty to intrust you 
with this commission. We do not doubt that you will approve 
the necessity of the ordination and the maintenance of Church 
order, etc. 

We leave you to perform this as may be most convenient, 
whether for one of you to go to Pensylvanie, or to summon 
Do. Béhm to a point between both places where one of you will 
meet him, or to require him to come to New York, or other- 
wise. We request that you will, when you send the inclosed to 
the brethren in Pensylvanie, inform them where the proposed 
ordination, Nomine Classis, is to take place; and we shall ex- 
pect in due time to hear that our request has been complied 
with, 

Wherewith after wishing the Lord’s most gracious blessings 
upon your persons, families and holy ministrations, with all es- 
teem we remain, reverend sirs and beloved associates, your 
servants, etc. 

The Classis of Amsterdam, in the name of all, J. Bakker, 
dep. ad res exteras, p. t. scriba. 

Amsterdam, June 20, 1729. 

To the Reverend, Godly and Learned Messrs., the Ministers 

of the Low Dutch Congregation of Jesus Christ at New York. 
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[V. LETTER OF THE CLASSIS TO THE PENNSYLVANIANS. ] 


Reverend and Beloved Brethren :—In fulfillment of our 
promise in the letter sent to you December first, 1728, which 
we hope you have received, we hereby communicate to you the 
Resolution which the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, after 
mature deliberation, adopted, concerning the condition of the 
Church government under you, and the dealings therein which 
have already been had, which in substance is contained in the 
following: 

[Here are given the eight Articles contained in the foregoing 
letter. The writers then proceed. ] 

Thus you may see that the Classis is of opinion that since 
the Pensylvanie Brethren desired with such unusual earnest- 
ness to have Do. Bohm for their minister, this call from the 
midst of the congregation must be esteemed to be valid, and 
consequently, all that he has hitherto done as minister is con- 
sidered as lawful; since in the planting of the Church in a re- 
gion so distant, the usual means of ordination were not at 
hand. 

Yet the Classis expects that care will be taken by the breth- 
ren that Do. Bohm is ordained, according to the method pro- 
posed, by one of the ministers at New York, who are requested 
and authorized by our Classis to do this; to the end that the 
ministrations among you be rendered according to the Es- 
tablished Church order, and so the congregation of the Lord 
be built up and edified. 

We cheerfully engage to support you with counsel and aid on 
every occasion, especially when another minister may be re- 
quired among you. 

For the rest, dear brethren, we bow our knees to the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that you may be filled 
with all wisdom and spiritual understanding, and strengthened 
with all might; that Jesus may dwell in your hearts by faith, 
and that ye may be rooted and built up in His love. May He 
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bless the labors of your minister with the desired fruits! May 
He crown the congregation with life, light and spirit! May 
His all-sufficient grace honor, establish, enlarge and perfect the 
same, and make it a praise in the earth ! 

Finally, brethren, be joyful, be perfect, be of good comfort, 
be of one mind, and the God of love and peace shall be with you. 

So wish, reverend and beloved brethren, your friendly and 
well-wishing brethren, the Classis of Amsterdam, and in the 
name of all. J. BAKKER, 

Dep. Cl. ad res exteras. P. T. Scriba. 


To the Reverend, Godly and Beloved Brethren of the Re- 
formed Congregations in Pensylvanie. 


[VI. LETTER OF THE CLASSIS TO THE DO. BOHM. | 
June 20, 1729. 


Reverend and Highly Esteemed Brother :—Since the rev- 
erend brethren in Pensylvanie, anxious for a lawful ministry, 
have chosen you for the ministry of the gospel, and therein 
have encountered much opposition from others, on account of 
which they brought their complaints to the Classis of Amster- 
dam with a request for counsel, help and guidance, the said 
Classis has carefully considered the same, and the following is 
the result : 

(N. B. Here follow the eight articles as above, and then the 
letter proceeds as follows: ) 

From this Resolution of the Classis, you can see that the 
call to the work of the ministry, made by the brethren in Pen- 
sylvanie, upon you, is judged lawful, because the congregation 
desired you and the ministry of the Word was so necessary. 
Wherefore you have done well to fulfill herein their earnest de- 
sire. Still the Classis expects that you will perform what con- 
cerns you in the foregoing articles, as well in reference to the 
adoption of the Standards of Doctrine as in regard to your 
ordination by one of the ministers of New York; each of 
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which is important for you and the congregation, and is strictly 
required, in order to escape blame from those who are without. 

Well then, dear brother, you have undertaken the work of 
the ministry among the brethren, in the name of the Lord who 
will have all things in the congregation done orderly, Fulfill, 
then, in this, our expectation, that your boldness may wax 
greater; and this shall also be for our security. You will, 
therefore, consider with the brethren what will be most suita- 
ble, and also comply with the desire of the New York ministers, 
even if they shall see fit to summon you to New York to re- 
ceive the requisite ordination. 

Further, reverend brother, from our hearts we wish for all 
desirable blessings upon your person and work. The Father of 
lights, enlighten you by His Spirit, the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of Him, that you also may en- 
lighten others! The God of strength gird you with all might 
that, like a hero round about Solomon’s bed, you may be armed 
and expert against a cry in the night! The God of all grace 
endue you with every holy ornament, and make you an example 
of the flock, in life and faith, in love and in purity. 

In a word, the Lord make your ministry excellent and fruit- 
ful, and deign in His own time to make you shine in His king- 
dom as a teacher who has turned many to righteousness. 

Reverend and highly esteemed brother. 

Your friendly and highly esteeming brothers, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, and in the name of all, J. BAKKER. 

Dep. Cl. ad res exteras. P. T. Scriba. 


To the Reverend, Godly and Learned, Mr. N. Bohm, Min- 
ister of the Holy Gospel in Pensylvanie. ; 
Amsterdam, June 20, 1729. 


P.S. We request also that you will please to maintain cor- 
respondence with the Classis of Amsterdam. 
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VII. RECAPITULATION AND PROCEEDINGS AT NEW YORK. 
November 18, 20, 23 and 25, 1729. 


The Reverend Consistories of the three High Dutch Re- 
formed Congregations at Falkner’s Schwamp, Schipback and 
Wit Marche in Pensylvanie, having taken advice from the 
Reverend Gualterius Du Bois and Henricus Boel, of New 
York, and Vincentius Antonides, of Long Island, wrote upon 
the matter of their call upon Johan Philips Bohm to be a 
minister, to the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, to obtain 
their ecclesiastical aid against the reproach made against 
that call, for this purpose laying open the whole of their 
distressed condition, etc., in July, 1728. 

Thereupon the Reverend Classis at first replied, under 
date of December 1, 1728, that they felt a sympathy with 
their sad condition, accepted their complaints in order to 
help them with counsel at the first opportunity, and exhorted 
them to use such means of grace as were at hand. 

After which on the 20th of June, 1729,the Reverend Classis 
wrote again to Do. Béhm and his Consistories, and to the min- 
isters hereto in correspondence with them. The brethren from 
Pensylvanie, being invited, came with full powers from the 
three Consistories, to finish all in a proper manner, and opened 
and read the letters, containing in substance : 

That the Reverend Classis, after mature deliberation, de- 
cided that the call must be esteemed, on account of the uncom- 
mon desire of the brethren in Pensylvanie for Do. Bihm, to 
have originated from the midst of the congregation itself, and, 
therefore, all the work done by him as minister may be re- 
garded as lawful, on account of the lack of the customary 
means of ordination in a new planting of the Church in such a 
distant region; and that, since the ministry of the Word, etc., 
was so needful, Do, Bihm had done well to comply with the 
urgent wishes of the brethren. That the Reverend Classis de- 
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creed that the ordination should be effected in the most con- 
venient manner possible by one of the ministers in correspond- 
ence with them. And so the Reverend Classis authorized them 
in their name to confer the ordination and lay the last kand 
upon the call of Do. Bohm, with freedom to do the same at 
New York or elsewhere. 

It is a farther Resolution of the Reverend Classis that 
Do. Bihm before the ordination proceeds as aforesaid, shall 
declare to the ministers in correspondence, that he accepts 
the Heidelberg Catechism and all the Standards of Doctrine 
as the strict rule of his teaching, and that he submits to the 
Church Order of the Synod of Dordrecht, and shall promise 
to strive, by God’s grace, to fulfillthe work of the ministry. 
Whereupon the Reverend Classis with all the heart wishes 
the blessing of God upon his blessing and work—requesting 
also that he would maintain correspondence with the Rev- 
erend Classis. 

Moreover, the Reverend Classis resolved that the brethren 
of the Consistories of the aforesaid congregations should 
bind themselves each in his official capacity, with their suc- 
cessors from time to time to act according to the foregoing 
articles, together with the congregations and Do. Bohm; that 
the Reverend Classis finds the Church Orders useful and edify- 
ing, and has no difficulty in allowing the use of them in the 
government of the Church. That although in these circum- 
stances the Reverend Classis approves the call on Do. Bihm, 
yet they expect that the like will not occur again, for which 
reason they accept the proposition of the brethren in Pensyl- 
vanie, hereafter when a new minister may be needed, to send to 
them for one that is competent and authorized. That the 
brethren in Pensylvanie must see that Do. Béhm is according 
to the provision made, ordained by one of the ministers cor- 
responding at New York, who is requested and empowered so 
to act. And they are submissively to accept the kind offer of 
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the Reverend Classis to render counsel and help in all cireum- 
stances, even when a new minister is required. 

It was also unanimously resolved, and agreed according to 
the Church Orders, that the ruling elders and deacons of the 
three congregations should, after making known the letters of 
the Reverend Classis and the effecting of Do. Béhm’s ordina- 
tion, on the first occasion, each in his congregation, as well as 
whoever else was so inclined, kindly request and urge a new 
voluntary subscription according to people’s means, for the 
payment of Do. Biéhm’s salary yearly, at such times as the 
Consistory shall approve. The ruling elders and deacons shall 
also from time to time, as may be convenient use their utmost 
exertions to obtain from the subscribers what each has promised 
for the support of Do. Béhm, and to pay to him his exact sal- 
ary at the appointed time. 

Also on this point according to the Church Orders, sent by 
the Brethren from Pensylvanie to the Reverend Classis, and 
by that body approved, and now enlarged as above, the newly 
chosen members of consistory shall from year to year before the 
entrance upon their offices, subscribe all this, for the better per- 
formance of their engagement to adhere strictly to the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, the Standards of Doctrine and the Synod of 
Dordrecht. And in order that every one, in his office or sta- 
tion may execute so far as possible the foregoing Articles, the 
church orders as revised by the Reverend Classis of Amster- 
dam, shall be publicly read before the congregations, every 
year, when a new Consistory is chosen or ordained. 

Hu the view then of all the foregoing, we, the under- 
signed Elders commissioned by the Ruling Consistories of the 
three aforesaid Reformed High Dutch congregations at Falk- 
ner’s Schwamp, Schipback and Wit Marche, together with Do. 
Bohm, hereby declare: That the commission dated in Pensyl- 
vanie, November 4th, 1729, authorizes us in the name of all, 
to confirm by our subscription, all that the Reverend Classis of 
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Amsterdam orders, for the ordination and support of Do. Bohm 
in the holy ministry among us, for the benefit of the three con- 
gregations, and whatever farther herein is done and settled 
with us, according to the Church order, by the corresponding 
ministers or ministerium at New York, to keep the same forever 
in full foree among our congregations. We, therefore upon 
this commission declare, that we have carefully considered all 
the foregoing, article by article, according to the Reverend 
Classis of Amsterdam, and with the advice of the correspond- 
ing ministers or ministerium of New York, and that we approve 
and adopt it all, for ourselves and our successors, to obey it 
submissively, each in his office respectively, and by God’s grace 
to maintain it inviolably. 

In testimony of all this, we hereby subscribe it with our own 
hands, as Commissioners at New York, November 18th, 1729. 

(Separately signed.) 


FrrietricH ANTES, Commissioner of Falkner’s Schwamp. 
GABRIEL © ScHEILeR’s mark, Commissioner of Schipback. 
WILLIAM DE WEEs, Commissioner of Weit Marsch. 


So also, in testimony of all this, I, Do. Johan Philips Bohm, 
sacredly declare that what therein concerns me, I will with 
God’s help, perform to the best of my ability, thereto subscrib- 
ing at New York, November 18th, 1729. 

JOHAN PHILIPS BOHM. 


Be it hereby known to all, That the foregoing matter, de- 
clared by the Reverend Classis itself to be very important, and 
committed by them to the consulting ministers, Do. Do. du 
Bois, Antonides and Boel, to be carried out; our letter to the 
Reverend Classis and their reply to us, and the foregoing Act 
of the Brethren in Pensylvanie, with all the details, were, in 
the presence of the Brethren from Pensylvanie, and of Do. 
Bohm, distinctly presented, after calling on the Name of the 
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Lord, to the Reverend Consistory of the Low Dutch Reformed 
Congregation, in their meeting at New York, on the twentieth 
of November, 1729. 

And that, thereupon, the Consistory unanimously Resolved, 
that the aforesaid ministers had herein acted with strict regu- 
larity, as correspondents, according to the Church Ordinances ; 
and, that since the Reverend Classis had been pleased to entrust 
them with such an authority for ordaining Do. Biéhm on the 
said conditions, they were bound obediently to use the same. 

Therefore, notwithstanding that they, with the entire Con- 
sistory, by a fixed Resolution, stipulate that nothing of the 
kind shall ever in future be undertaken or accomplished without 
an express order of Classis ; still upon this authority conferred, 
the matter should be formally carried out in the presence of 
this congregation by them, in the face of any opposition. 


Be it known then, that this ordination was thus effected by 
Do. Henricus Boel, and the consecration by the laying on of 
the hands of Do, Gualterius du Bois, under the oversight of the 
forenamed Consistory, publicly in the Reformed Low Dutch 
Church at New York, Sunday afternoon, November 23d, 1729. 
And thereupon the forenamed Consistory gave order to pass an 
Acte thereto, in testimony of the truth, to be confirmed, as is 
proper, by the Church seal—as is hereby done at New York, 
November 25th, 1729, by me 

In the name and authority of the Reverend Consistory. 
HENRICUS BOEL. 
p. t. Praeses. 
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N. B —The substance of the foregoing Acte with Do. Bohm 
and his [friends] on the eighteenth of November, and of what 
was done in the Consistory on the twentieth do., was for con- 
firmation of the same, publicly read from the pulpit to the con- 
gregation by Do. Boel, beginning thus: 

Beloved in the Lord, 

In order that the Solemn Service, unusual here, which we 
are about to perform, wholly apart from any seeking of our 
own, at the command of the Classis of Amsterdam, and under 
the oversight of the Reverend Consistory of this congregation, 
may, under the blessing of the Lord, be to edification, and not 
be misunderstood. It is known to you, &c. &c. 

[ VIII. RECONCILIATION BETWEEN DO. BOHM AND DO. WEISS. | 


Afterwards the Reverend Consistory thought proper to sub- 
join here the Terms of Reconciliation between Do. Weiss and 
Do. Béhm. They run as follows: 

After that Do. Johan Philips Bohm, had under the persistent 
pressure of the three Reformed High Dutch Congregations at 
Falkner’s Schwamp, Schipback and Wit Marshen, in the year 
1725, assumed the office of their minister without ordination 
according to the usage of the Churches, there arose in 1727, a 
grievance concerning this, and some in the congregation of 
Schipback were induced to abstain from Do. Béhm’s ministry, 
and to accept for their accustomed minister, Mr. Georg Michiel 
Weiss, who had come over from Germany, and was recognized 
by them as a regularly ordained clergyman, as he was placed 
over the Reformed High Dutch Congregation in the city of 
Philadelphia and at Germantown. 

Since this some estrangement has arisen between Do. Johan 
Philip Bohm, and Do. Georg M. Weiss; and meanwhile the 
Reverend Classis of Amsterdam has approved the whole minis- 
terial work of Do. Béhm, before his ordination on account of 
the great zeal of the congregations for him, and has seen fit to 
authorize the Reverend Messrs. Gualterius Du Bois and Henri- 
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cus Boel of New York, and Vincentius Antonides, of Long 
Island, the customary correspondents of the Reverend Body, to 
complete in their name the ordination of Do. Bihm, according 
to ecclesiastical usage, against all reproach, and this was done 
with the full knowledge and consent of the Reverend Consistory 
of the Low Dutch Reformed Congregation at New York and 
under their inspection, openly before the congregation on the 
23d of November, 1729, in the presence also of Do. Weiss, who 
had then come to New York. 

Therefore, we, G. M. W. and J. P. B., and the commis- 
sioners of the aforesaid three congregations of Do. Bihm, upon 
the peace-loving good counsel of the three Reverend ministers, 
correspondents, have unitedly and heartily come to this firm 
conclusion, and bind ourselves to recognize it as we hereby do: 

That the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam has rightly decided 
in this case, and the Reverend ministers correspondent, have 
done well according to their bounden duty, in executing the 
orders of the Reverend Classis, and laying the last hand ec- 
clesiastically upon the ordination of Do. Bihm. 

That we together, out of Christian love for the peace and 
quiet of the churches, mutually testify with a brotherly giving 
of hands, that we from the heart forgive each other whatever 
offence has been given, and promise to forget and never more 
bring it again into dispute. 

That Do. Weiss recognizes Do. Bihm for the lawful, ordained, 
regular minister of the three aforesaid congregations: that Do. 
Weiss will stay away from Schipback, and will declare to the 
congregations that he leaves that and the other two congrega- 
tions entirely to Do. Bohm, as their lawful minister that he may 
pursue his work in peace among the three: 

That henceforth there shall be a brotherly friendship between 
Do. Béhm with the congregations, and Do. Weiss. That they 
will both act as servants of the Lord toward each other—Do. 
Weiss for the honor of Do. Béhm’s ministry, and Do. Bohm for 
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the honor of Do. Weiss’s ministry at Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown. 

That whatever other Reformed Congregations, besides the 
three of Do. Béhm and the two of Do. Weiss, shall desire Do. 
Bohm, or Do. Weiss or both by turns, for their minister, both 
shall therein mutually render brotherly aid, 

That Do. Weiss, declares his heartfelt desire to become sub- 
ordinate to the Reverend Classis of Amsterdam, and requests 
the ministers’ correspondent to write to the Reverend Classis 
to that effect, and testifies that he is ready and willing to com- 
ply with their Church orders when sent over to him. And that 
Do. Weiss, also binds himself to endeavor to bring his congre- 
gation in Philadelphia and Germantown, into like subordina- 
tion. And further, that Do. Weiss and Do. Béhm bind them- 
selves, if other congregations should desire either for minister, 
not to consent, unless they, by their consistory or consistories, 
subordinate themselves to the Reverend Classis in order, that 
both ministers, and consistories and congregations may contain 
conformity therein, as is becoming churches. 

That also the Reverend Classis, shall be humbly asked if any 
aid in money can be obtained from Holland as a voluntary con- 
tribution for the so needy congregations in Pensylvanie; and 
whatever monies have already been collected in behalf of the 
congregation of Do. Weiss in Philadelphia and Germantown, 
the Reverend Classis will if possible kindly please to forward 
to them 

Furthermore, Do. Béhm with the commissioners of the three 
aforesaid congregations, and Do. Weiss, requested that they 
might have and maintain by all occurring opportunities cor- 
respondence with the three ministers, Du Bois, Antonides and 
Boel, so as to conduct themselves to the best advantage of the 
churches. To which the three ministers gave their ready con- 
sent, with God’s help, in hope of His gracious blessing. 
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Finally, that of all this, proper notice shall be given by Do. 
Bohm, and his (friends) and Do. Weiss and his, to their respec- 
tive congregations, in order to forestall any hinderance to the 


contrary. 
Thus agreed in the city of New York, Nov. 24th, 1729. 


(And signed by each severally.) 


FRIETRICH ANTES, Grorae MICHAEL WEISS, 
GABRIEL © ScHULER’s mark. Minister at Philadelphia and Germantown. 


WILLeEM DEWEEs. JOHAN Puariips Boum, 
Minister of the three Congregations, 


Falkner's Schwamp, Schipback and Wit Marsche. 
We the undersigned being so requested by both ministers and 
the commissioners, avow that the foregoing was thus determined 
in our presence as witnesses. 
[StanaTURES WANTING. ] 





The Holy Ghost. 


Art, III.—THE HOLY GHOST. 


BY REV, A. G. PEASE, 


PART II. 
THE MISSION AND THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

15. If ye love me, keep my commandments, 

16. And I will pray the Father, and he will give you another Paraclete, that 
he may abide with you forever. 

THE promise to pray the Father to send them another Para- 
clete, even the Spirit of truth, who should be no merely tem- 
porary solace or assistance to them, but a permanent and 
abiding strength and consolation to meet all their wants in all 
the exigencies of their work and of their life, is coupled with a 
condition, which is, that they should love Him and show their 
love by keeping His commandments. It is not to an inactive, 
passive, sentimental love that the promise is made. For such 
a love would have no need. Or if it would, it is not the kind 
of need that the Holy Ghost is sent to supply. To suppose any 
such thing is entirely to misapprehend His office. The fulfill- 
ment of this commandment of love requires effort, and implies 
the hearty putting forth of effort to do the will and carry out 
the designs of the divine love in the work of redemption. Now 
this work, to which their love of their Master calis them, will 
be found to involve tasks altogether beyond their strength, 
tasks to which, undertaken in their own strength, they would 
themselves be wholly unequal, and the only effect of their most 
earnest and faithful efforts would be to be overwhelmed with utter 
defeat, despondency and despair. Supposing them to be en- 
lightened as to the true object and design of the Incarnation, 
and the real nature of the work left by Him on His departure 
for them to do for Him and in His place—supposing the idea 
of making humanity divine through the Incarnation of the di- 
vine humanity, to have fairly dawned upon them and begun to 
take possession of them, and supposing them to gird up the loins 
of their minds and with their whole hearts to throw themselves 
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into the work, and to address themselves to the hearts and con- 
sciences of their fellow-men as they meet them and have oppor- 
tunity—supposing them to undertake, with hearts all on fire 
with love and zeal, to spread the glorious tidings of life from 
he death of sin, of the renewal of the corrupt and sin-poisoned 
and death-struck and perishing souls of men through the faith 
in the Incarnate Son of man. Supposing them, we repeat, 
engaged in this work, as they will be if they love Him, if they 
are grateful to Him for His love, and wish to make all possible 
return for it, and thus keep His commandments, and all 
without any aids or influences of the other Paraclete, which is 
the Spirit of truth, what will the result be? Nothing but utter 
disappointment, confusion and dismay. Not a soul listening to 
their message, or if they do listen, yet utterly failing to be im- 
pressed, much less savingly affected by it. Failure, failure, the 
most dismal and disheartening failure everywhere, success no- 
where. Not a soul enlightened, convinced, or even hopefully 
affected. At this rate it will take these twelve Apostles a good 
while to convert the world. Now then, right here, in the midst 
of this disheartening experience, of utter impotency and feel- 
ing, of the impossibility of their ever accomplishing anything, 
comes in this promise of the Holy Ghost. Before, they had 
had trust dawn upon their consciences and hearts, and the 
great and solemn duty to be performed in their own strength. 
Now, having made the discovery of their utter weakness, and 
that in their own strength they can do literally nothing to- 
wards the accomplishment of the great ends of redemption, 
now comes the promise of the power. The duty is still theirs, 
the burden is not taken off, but the yoke is made easy and the 
burden light. And now the Spirit having been given, great 
and astounding and most blessed effects follow from very slight 
instrumentalities, It will seem to them as though very little 
had been done, yet behold what marvellous and glorious ef- 
fects—men deeply affected, made conscious about their souls, 
and everywhere inquiring of men and brethren what must we 
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do to be saved. The message seems to have outrun the mes- 
sengers, as though the very birds of the air had carried it- 
Great, popular movements, multitudes inquiring and finding 
peace where very little is known of means used or evangelical 
efforts made. Rumor, with her hundred tongues, has spread 
the tidings. They are no sooner heard than they are believed; 
they are nosooner believed than the strange fire is kindled in the 
heart; the power is felt, and whoever feels it becomes at once 
a witness of it. The minds of men are filled with the celestial 
influence. Humanity, rendered keenly susceptible to the 
slightest impulse of the Spirit, is quick to respond in tones of 
quickened sensibility and vitality. The very atmosphere which 
men breathe has been made electric with divine influence, and 
it requires only a chance spark falling almost anywhere to kin- 
dle a mighty conflagration. 

Such, after the day of Pentecost, became the fact; from that 
day and onward, during the lifetime of the Apostles, the work 
continued with almost unabated power. Within one hundred 
years from the death of the Apostles, by means, of which history 
contains no record, the gospel had been spread throughout 
the Roman Empire. All as the result of the fulfillment of the 
promise of the Comforter, in answer to the prayer of Jesus to 
His Father, and in answer of their prayer to Him. 

Not until a need of the blessing had been felt, not until from 
their fainting and sinking hearts the inarticulate prayer for 
help had gone up, was the blessing bestowed. So is it ever. 
It is the invariable law of the kingdom of grace, as well as of 
that of nature. It is ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find. He that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. But no 
receiving where there has been no antecedent asking, no fore- 
going and preparatory sense of need. 

So much for the antecedent and foregoing condition, without 
which no prayer for the Comforter on the part of Jesus, no 
gift on the part of the Father. The Father knew the exigency 
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and the necessity. He did not need to be informed of it by 
His Son. He needed no request from Him to touch and incline 
His heart, and yet without the application from Him, no Holy 
Spirit comes, or ever would have come, though the whole grand 
design had failed in consequence. But as soon as there is the 
need, it is felt by Jesus, and as soon as it is felt by His disci- 
ples it becomes a prayer to Him from them, and so at once, as 
soon as the burden begins to rest down upon them and they be- 
gin to cry out under it, their burden becomes His burden and 
their cry His cry, and thus He becomes the Paraclete, the In- 
tercessor between them and His Father. The descent of the 
Holy Spirit, as everything else which His Church receives to- 
wards her life, her success, her triumphs, comes through the 
Intercession of Jesus. I will pray the Father. I will make 
your cause my own when you make my cause your own, and 
thus, in regard to the cause of the world’s redemption, identify 
yourselves with me. I will intercede with the Father for you. 
In regard to all your need in this work, you may be certain of 
my intercessions, and you need not be afraid of their failing; 
and if they do not fail, your prayers cannot. Only make my 
cause your own. Let it fill your hearts and your minds and 
your hands, and nothing that you can ask for can be denied 
you. Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you, 
because your asking becomes mine when your desires and in- 
terests are identical with mine, and what rests with most weight 
upon your hearts, is just what is matter of supreme interest, 
desire and concern to me. 

O so sweet! I will pray the Father. The relations be- 
tween them so sweet and confidential. The matter one in 
which their interest is so deep. The interest of each alike, 
and at the same time individual and personal. The Son in- 
terested in His own way, and the Father in His; a common 
interest, and yet each regarding it from His own point of view, 
and having his peculiar relation to it and part to perform 
and responsibility to sustain in regard to it, I will pray the 
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Father, and He will send you another Paraclete to take My 
place, to complete My work. The intercession is now to be 
completed. The foundation has been laid. The remedy for 
the disease of man has been provided. It only remains now 
that it should be rendered effectual and the application made of 
the remedy to the disease. For without this last element the 
first might as well not have been provided, the Son of Man not 
become Incarnate. Plainly enough there are two parts to this 
remedy, just as there are to any prescription for a disease. 
Unless it be made a part of the prescription that the patient be 
persuaded to take it. No matter how sovereign it may be in 
ts adaptations to the case, or how certain to effect a cure if, 
taken according to directions, with all its sovereign virtues, 
with al! its infallible power over disease, it is an inert, power- 
less, useless thing, as worthless and inoperative as so much 
water or so much sawdust, or as the most skilless, haphazard 
composition of a child, if it be not taken. Security on this 
point, therefore, is required. It must be provided with cer- 
tainty and beyond possibility of failure, that it shall be 
brought home to the knowledge of the patient and everything 
done to secure his interest in it and induce him to take it. For 
as much regarding the cure depends upon this last point as 
upon the first, and it is equally urgent, and vital, and pressing. 
Skill in the physician, and inherent power in the medicine, are 
of no more consequence than the other part of the condition. 
The cure is conditional; none possible without a sovereign 
remedy. Neither, provided with everything in the way of 
remedy that is requisite for an infallible and perfect cure, is there 
any such thing as a cure possible without another condition. 
Obedience to the directions in regard to taking it is a neces- 
sary condition; as necessary as the sovereign and the healing 
power in the prescription. But the latter, necessary as it is, is 
nevertheless no part of the remedy. It must go with it, but it 
is another, a counterpart thing. So the Paraclete whom the 
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Father will send though us necessary as the first is not the same, 
but another, and the thing that He is sent to do though it is ne- 
cessary to go with the first in order to make it effectual is an- 
other and not the same thing that is done by His predecessor. 
The two offices though they conspire to the same effect and ac- 
complish the same end as much as though they were one are 
yet not one, and cannot both inhere in and be discharged by 
the same person. This points clearly to the personal distinc- 
tion between the Son and the Spirit, and the individual charac- 
teristics and peculiarities belonging to each, though in nature 
one and the same. Each has an office peculiar to Himself, a 
work to do that cannot be performed by the other, for in the 
Godhead there is no interchange or mingling of offices. The 
office inheres in the nature. It is not therefore in the economy 
of that perfect and Supreme Nature as it is among men and 
even as it is in the most perfect of human organizations that 
one organ can perform the function of another. In human 
governments one and the same man may discharge the duties of 
half a dozen offices. But it is not so in heaven, neither is it so 
in nature. 

The body cannot dispense with the ear, and the touch, and 
the taste, and take the eye and send it round now to do the 
hearing, then for a while to act as the sense of feeling and then 
again to do the smelling and tasting. Neither can it mix them 
in the discharge of the various bodily functions, and unite the 
eye and the ear in the same work of hearing or of seeing, 
making both see and both hear. It cannot do that, although 
doubtless each in its own office confining himself wholly to that, 
and not being a busy body and meddling at all with other 
men’s matters, is an aid to the other in the care and perfection 
with which it performs its particular and exclusive function. 
Doubtless hearing is helped by sight and sight by hearing. 

By bringing the evidence of both organs to bear upon the 
same object, and combining their testimony, and estimating the 
testimony of one of the senses by comparing it with the other, 
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the brain is assisted in coming to a more accurate and infal- 
lible judgment in respect to the object than it would be able to 
form if left to gather its data from a single sense alone. We 
judge of distance, for example, not by the eye only but by the 
ear also; but if we had, not hearing a sound, opened our eyes 
to measure the distance between us and the object making it, 
we should not have learned by experience to judge of distance 
by sound. By hearing the same sound from different distances 
which are measured by the eye, we learn by the modifications 
of sound to judge of distance. 

We should not be able from the first hearing of thunder 
to judge whether the source were near or remote; but 
from repeated hearing at different distances the brain becomes 
infallible on that point. 

But to return from this digression, which after all is hardly 
such, for it is vital to the main topic, the conspiring and con- 
tributing of two offices to the performance of the same work, 
and the fact that the two organs unite in the performance of a 
common function, which could not have been performed by one 
of them alone. One organ cannot assume the office of another. 
The first Paraclete cannot perform the work of the second, nor 
vice versa. 

The two offices of the two Paracletes are necessary. One can- 
not perform the work of the other. Their natures are different ; 
that of the one fitting Him for His part of the work, that of the 
other for His. The Spirit of truth and the divine humanity, 
though both within the Godhead and equally divine therefore, 
are yet not equal in their divinity, [the Spirit of truth, repre- 
resenting and being the divinity as it is of the truth, and the 
Son of man the same divinity as it is in humanity.] This makes 
the oneness, and at the same time the distinctness and difference 
in their natures, This would make them differ as the truth 
differs from humanity. Itis the divine humanity alone that can 
act as the remedy for the disease of human nature, and as the 
means of renewing a corrupted humanity and making it holy 
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and divine. ‘ In the nature of the case the only remedy for the 
diseased humanity, is its baptism in the humanity which is di- 
vine—its vivification by the engrafting it anew into the origi- 
nal stock from which by sin it had been broken off. Only 
through a fresh infusion of life from its original source can it be 
renewed in righteousness after the image of that divine humani- 
ty which created it. The regeneration can come from nosource 
but that of the original generation. But that does not prevent 
the necessity of other influences, and agencies, and operations. 
In order to regenerate the heart of man, the regenerating prin- 
ciple must gain entrance into it. For this it is dependent upon 
cooperative and counterpart agencies conspiring to the same 
end, but having in themselves no power or adaptation to accom- 
plish it. 

What is requisite and what happens, and resides not in the di- 
vine humanity in its own proper nature, is a power to open the eyes 
of the totally blinded by sin, to predispose and enable the ear, 
so long deaf to the music of truth and virtue, to hear, —to pre- 
pare the soil for the reception of the seed. This certainly re- 
sides not in the seed, though without it no growth and no crop 
is possible. There is a subjective work necessary to be per- 
formed, a work that lies not within the province of the divine 
humanity as such. 

The subject himself has got something to do, as an entirely 
passive subject or as a mere patient. As a mere patient, per- 
sisting in his attitude of mere passivity or capacity to be acted 
upon, he can never be cured, though by his own action he can 
never cure himself, yet it is equally true that without action of 
his own, and that timely and appropriate, he can never be 
cured by any action or agency of any other or of anything else 
upon himself. Now this action of the subject, which is neces- 
sary to His cure, is certainly not that of the divine humanity— 
it is not divine in any sense. For it is his own, and he is 
not, neither is there any thing within him that is divine or 
clothed with any divine virtue or energy. But a divine agency 
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is necessary to be exerted upon him in order to induce him to 
act appropriately and effectively with reference to his own 


cure, 

The case is clearly stated ; the work in its compartment and 
counterparts is clearly set before us in the words of Christ Him- 
self. God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. Faith, the receptive state and act, is as neces- 
sary on the part of the sinner, as the provision of the sovereign 
remedy on the part of the physician. No cure without faith. 
The sinner refusing to believe, refusing to receive and trust in and 
apply the remedy, is just as surely lost ; just as surely perishes 
as though no remedy had been provided, or as though it had 
been good-for-nothing, an imposture, and a deceit. Now the 
work of the Spirit of truth—the other Paraclete—is in this light 
made clearly manifest—it is to bring it about that the patient 
shall believe, shall accept and welcome the remedy, and hasten 
to apply it with joy, and glad and grateful hope and expecta- 
tion of a cure in his heart. To effect this is the special work 
of the Spirit of Truth. Without the remedy provided in the 
Incarnation, no hope, or help, or possibility of cure for the sin- 
sick soul. But He must believe. Without faith no cure any 
more than without the incarnation, and without the Holy Spirit 
—the influences of the Spirit of truth on the heart of the sinner, 
preparing, predisposing, and enabling him to believe, no faith, and 
without faith nosalvation. Therefore, without the Spirit of truth 
no salvation any more than without the Incarnation of the Re- 
deemer. It may be difficult for us to see how the two offices are 
necessarily distinct ; how the one cannot run into the other and 
the two thus become one; yet, nevertheless, so it is. They are 
as distinct in their work as in their nature; as distinct in the 
part they respectively perform in the work of redemption as in 
the places they hold in the unity of the Godhead. The God- 
head is not complete without both of them, so neither is the 
work of redemption, without the work of each. It may be said, 
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perhaps, that the agency of the Spirit is necessary in order to 
bring the subject fairly within the sphere of the strictly redeem- 
ing or renewing agency. A work equivalent to a new creation ; 
a strictly divine work must be performed upon the instrumental 
faculties of the human soul. There must be a real renewal 
there before the soul can be properly receptive of the strictly 
redemptive, renewing and transforming agency. A part, a 
preliminary and preparatory part of the work, must be per- 
formed upon the instrumental faculties or constitutional suscep- 
tibilities, before the heart, the seat of life can be reached by that 
which is indeed the life—and by which alone life can be pro- 
duced within. Truth in the form of life is one thing, and truth 
in the form of thought, and perception, and intellectual vitali- 
ties is another thing; so there must be something like true in- 
tellectual vitality produced in the soul. There must be the eye 
capable of the reception of spiritual truth; there must be 
knowledge and perception of truth enough to awaken the feel- 
ing of need and the sense of guilt, or the cry for redemption 
can never go up from the soul. Then the knowledge, the 
news of a remedy is welcome; the soul springs forward to meet 
it and avail itself of it. But we must pause. The subject is pro- 
found beyond the reach of our faculties, and we are made the 
more sensible of this the more we exercise them upon it. Be- 
sides we have not done with it when this verse is disposed of 
to the best of our ability, but it occurs again and again in the 
sequel, to which we leave it. 

17. Even the Spirit of Truth whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye know 
Him, for He dwelleth with you and shall be in you. 

This it seems to me sounds like a very full disclosure of the 
inner truth on this subject. It seems as though it was intended 
to open the avenues, through which our minds can regain access 
to the heart of this great mystery of redemption, so far as it is 
accessible to us at all. 

The contrast here is between the world and the disciples. 
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Although these latter are in a condition of darkness, and in so 
far representatives of the natural vision, and although with all 
the light that has fallen upon them, they have but very inade- 
quate perceptions of the things of the Spirit of God,—although, 
we repeat, their power of spiritual discernment is feeble, yet 
they possess the faculty and are not wholly destitute of moral 
and intellectual receptivity regarding the Spirit, and in this re- 
spect Christ contrasts their condition with that of the world, 
which He says is wholly incapable of receiving the Spirit, and 
wholly insusceptible of being savingly wrought upon byHim. 

Now plainly it is in a special sense that the term world is here 
intended to be taken. Certainly not in the ordinary and general 
sense, as indicating that humanity for the salvation of which 
the divine humanity became incarnate and was sent into the 
world. God would not have so loved such a world as that, as 
to send His only-begotten Son into it that it might be redeemed 
through Him. The world which Christ came to save is cer- 
tainly not one answering to the description which Christ her« 
gives. He came to save a world that was capable of receiving 
the Spirit of Truth. For a world not capable of that would be 
wholly reprobate and beyond the reach of divine remedies. 
There are within the magazine of the divine power and skill no 
remedies potent enough to reach a soul that is so far gone as to 
be incapable of being the subject of the influence of this Spirit of 
truth. The reprobate world is therefore what He meant. 

That portion of those to whom the messages of divine mercy 
are sent, which is so utterly dead in trespasses and sins, so com- 
pletely corrupted and enslaved by the lusts of the flesh, as not 
to have left within it any spark or germ of the humanity which 
distinguishes a man from a beast and makes him a man. 

He, the other Paraclete, He describes as that Spirit of truth 
whom the world cannot receive. 

When the humanity is all gone out of a man and genuine 
human instincts, desires and longings stir his breast no longer, 
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and when the world has entered in and taken its place, the 
world may be said to act for him. His acts are the acts of the 
spirit of the world, which is the only spirit now acting or even 
existing within him. The world is not merely dominant with- 
in him, but it is himself—there is nothing in him, so far as 
he is not a mere brute, but that. The spirit of the world is 
all there is in him to distinguish him froma brute. That is the 
description of the world—one of the condition of this man in 
whom humanity is so dead, and the spirit of the world so living, 
so quick, and so powerful, that he is the proper representative 
of the world spirit, which takes possession of a man through the 
corrupting power of the lusts of the flesh; the true spirit of 
humanity has all been eaten out of him, and there is nothing 
left but a disgusting and malignant shell of animalism. He says 
further of it, that it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him, (but 
ye know Him, for He dwelleth with you and shall be in you. 
The reprobate man of the world has no organ by which it can 
see Him or any means whatever of knowing Him. 

Now evidently the organ and the means of moral and spiritual 
knowledge to which Jesus refers, as being wanting in the breast 
of such a man, is the conscrENcCE. The more we reflect upon 
it, the more impressed we are with the feeling that it is the con- 
science to which He refers. The language also, it seers to me, 
points unmistakably to the work of the conscience in the breast 
of man, and also and especially to the fact which is matter of - 
present concern here, that the business of the Spirit of truth is 
with theconscience. With this He deals, in this He dwells, and 
through this He accomplishes His works, The work which the 
Spirit does in a man, as preparatory to his reception of Christ, 
is done in and through his conscience. Through it He awakens 
him. Rather He awakens him by awakening his conscience, 
by making that active and powerful within him, compelling it 
to speak to him with a voice which he must hear and which 
he cannot hear without feeling an inward disturbance of his 
carnal peace and security. In the light of this conscience, as 
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awakened by the Spirit, he cannot but have some glimpses into 
the reality of his spiritual condition, character, and wants be- 
fore God. And under this light he cannot but have more or 
less alarm, and fear, and remorse awakened within him. In 
these feelings, in this inward disturbance, in these insights into 
his real condition, character and wants, as a man, and a sinner 
consists substantially the preparatory work of the Spirit. 

By the very significant and impressive language He dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you, it seems to me evident that he 
means to speak of the conscience as it is habitually in the 
mind of the renewed and spiritual man. He not only has 
such a faculty, there is not only such a thing as a conscience 
actual and operative within him and making him the proper 
subject of spiritual influences, but it is in normal and vigorous 
action, it is not only there as an extant and recognizable organ 
of the soul ready to be acted upon and to be called into action, 
but its habitual condition is one of perpetual activity. The 
vitalizing, and invigorating and restoring presence of the Spirit 
abides permanently in it, and is the immanent source and sup- 
port of its vitality and its power. It isnot only there butit per- 
forms its function, it does its work. It keeps the moral sus- 
ceptibilities and faculties of the soul in a state of constant, and 
vigorous and healthy activity. This is the office of the Spirit, 
an office which, in the renewed man, is fully performed. But 
in the man in whom the conscience is dead, in whom the organ 
does not exist, He certainly cannot dwell, He cannot discharge 
the duty of His office of Paraclete. 

In the reprobate sinner the difficulty in the conscience is 
organic, and it amounts to the actual death of the organ. Just 
as a man who is totally blind from organic disease of the eye 
is incurable, and he can no more be made to see than though 
the eye were not one of the members of his bodily organiza- 
tion. 

In the ordinary sinner the disease and the difficulty in the 
conscience is merely functional. It is susceptible of entire re- 
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covery by the use of the proper means—and that proper means— 
the natural and the infallible remedy is the indwelling and influ- 
ence of the Spirit of truth. 

By the conscience is meant the power of moral and spiritual 
self-consciousness. It is the power of self-instruction and 
self-knowledge within the man. The light in which he be- 
comes conscious of his moral and responsible relations to God 
and his fellow-men, to law, to truth, and to duty. It reveals 
to him his responsible standing with reference to the law of 
the Spirit and that righteousness which is the life of the Spirit, 
the principles of spiritual life and of the immortality of the 
soul. 

It is peaceful and approving in so far as in the light of it he 
finds his responsible free will in harmony with the law of right- 
eousness: but accusing, and condemning and tormenting in 
so far as he finds himself at variance with the law of the Spirit 
and under the law of sin and death. In proportion as he finds 
himself spiritually-minded he has peace, and no terrors of wrath, 
or of fear or of self-condemnation enter to disturb the holy, 
divine and self-approving calm of his spirit. But in so far as 
he finds in the light of conscience that he is carnally-minded 
and in bondage to the law of sin and death his breast is the 
abode of terror, of distress and anguish, and fearful apprehen- 
sions and forebodings of wrath and of the revelation of the 
righteous judgments of God. Without doubt as the Holy 
Spirit has a special field and function of its own within the 
Godhead so has it a special field in the nature of man, parts 
and organs of his nature which are assigned to its special 
care and belonging to its special province according to His own 
inherent nature and office in the Godhead. In the nature and 
constitution of man that field is the conscience. Within it 
and by means of it He works as Paraclete. His special part in 
the working of the soul’s redemption lies in this field; with 
this it has specially to do; to awaken it when it is dormant, 
to invigorate it when it is languid, and make it the sensorium of 
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the soul, and quick and sensitive to respond to every notice 
which it receives of the condition of the soul, the spiritual 
thermometer, which records with instant quickness and with 
infallible accuracy marks and records the variations in the 
temperature of the moral nature and the indications of the de- 
grees of moral health and soundness in the spiritual sensibilities. 

It is sovereign within its own field, as the divine humanity 
within His, and within its own province nothing can be proof 
against it except death. It cannot create a conscience where 
the faculty has wholly died out ; but everything short of that it 
can do. It can create spiritual sensibilities where to human view 
conscience has been long dead, and kindle into a glowing and 
enduring flame sparks amid the soul’s dead ashes which only 
His breath could have quickened and saved from utter extinc- 
tion. 

This reprobate conscience which the Redeemer here makes dis- 
tinct reference to under the name of the world, which was utterly 
incapable of receiving the Spirit of Truth and therefore beyond 
the reach of redemption, was no hypothetical case brought in 
merely to point an antithesis and give the force of contrast. 
It was not merely supposable as a matter of theory, or possi- 
ble to happen as a matter of fact, but it was actuai, and existed 
in concrete and most terrible reality at the very moment when 
He was speaking, and gave to His own view the most terrific em- 
phasis to the language and the situation. It was that preternatu- 
ral development of human depravity in the Judaism of that day 
that had brought matters thus far, that had thirsted for His blood 
and that would enjoy the Satanic delight of imbuing its hands with 
it before the shadows of another night should have again 
shrouded the earth. They were not to expect that though an- 
other Comforter should come with transforming light and 
power into their hearts, and create a new heavens and anew earth 
and make all things new for them, it would have any effect 
upon the Scribes and Pharisees, the ruling and dominant 
element of the nation, and that under the name of religion and 
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in the garb of sanctity, and under the pretence of the public 
peace and safety was ruling the mind of the nation with des- 
potic and iron-handed sway. It is not, therefore, necessary 
to go far to find the original and the reality of that reprobate 
mind that is so vividly flashed upon us in this single allu- 
sion in this farewell address. 

Paul has with a few master-strokes of his inspired pencil 
given us their portrait, portrayed the character as it revealed 
itself not merely in the Heaven-daring act of injustice, cruelty, 
and hypocrisy which crucified the Son of God the following 
day, but as the early Church was made acquainted with it in 
the terrible persecutions by which it undertook to strangle the 
new faith in its cradle. He says to the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 
ii. 14, “ For ye brethren became followers of the Churches of 
God, which in Judea are in Christ Jesus; for ye also have suf- 
fered like things of your own countrymen even as they have of 
the Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own 
prophets, and have persecuted us; and they please not God, 
and are contrary to all men; forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill up their sins always ; 
for the wrath is come upon them to the uttermest.” [That ex- 
tremest manifestation and infliction of the divine anger against 
sin, a mind utterly reprobate, a conscience seared as with a hot 
iron, proof against the utmost power of the Holy Spirit to 
quicken the conscience or awaken the least spark of religious 
or moral sensibility in the moral nature. ] 

It should not be overlooked in our survey of these verses, so 
pregnant with manifold meanings, that it is impossible even to 
allude to them all within any allowable compass, that He makes 
the abode of the Spirit when once with His divinely enlighten- 
ing, and transforming power, He has come to them a permanent 
thing. Sends Him not merely to meet the exigencies of the 
emergent occasion, and to afford occasional and temporary aid 
and assistance as circumstances might require. I shall send Him, 
He says, to abide with you forever. It is God’s abiding gift to 
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His Church, never to be withdrawn, inasmuch as the need of it 
is enduring, and its power to live, to grow and triumph through 
all the ages and in all its exigencies alike. 

Its presence and its aid is henceforth to be not occasional and 
functional, but constant, abiding, and organic. It is to enter 
into the very life of the conscience, not for its occasional en- 
lightening, quickening and invigoration, to help it on occasions 
and in special straits, and then when the emergency is past to 
be withdrawn and abide no longer with them. Nothing can be 
further from the intent and import and scope of the promise. 
It takes within its scope the entire life of the Church. It be- 
comes not so much the life of the Church’s conscience hence- 
forth, but the conscience itself of the Church. So that in 
strictness of meaning and of speech the Holy Ghost is the con- 
science of the Church, and she has no other. All that is natural 
in the faculty is merged in the supernatural ; all that is merely 
human and creaturely in the divine and creative. As the di- 
vine humanity of Jesus becomes henceforth the type of the life 
of her entire humanity, making her as to her humanity through- 
out divine, so the Spirit of truth in His special province of the 
conscience and the intellectual perceptions, becomes the life of 
its life. And thus virtually it is itself, in its own individual 
power, and right, and operation, and indwelling, the reality of 
the conscience. It is that in virtue of which we view our duties 
and relations, our needs and our natures, from a strictly divine 
point of view. He is thus enabled to be our absolute guide in 
regard to all truth and lead us into all the truth, especially into 
all that which relates to the office and work of Christ in our re- 
demption. He becomes that master light, in which we 
see His face. Fora strictly finite point of view, surely cannot 
be adequate with reference to this—the revelation to our hearts 
of the full face and entire nature of our Lord in all its features, 
and all in their due proportion, so that the face shall be perfect- 
ly symmetrical, and express to us the unclouded, and the minute 
and ravishing beauty of the Lord. How through the light of 
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any merely human faculties, through the truth as reflected from 
any merely human and finite point of view, are our consciences 
to become a glass with its surface so absolutely smooth and even 
and free from mist, or stain, or obstruction, that looking into 
them we shall have a perfect view of the glory of the Lord—so 
that beholding Him without glass, the glory, the perfect beauty, 
the exact lineaments of the divine original and pattern of our 
human nature, shall be changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory ? 

The importance of this view cannot be exaggerated. If the 
only means by which our natures are to be transformed from the 
image of the earthly to that of the divine and heavenly, is the 
view of the glory of the Lord Jesus—His real nature and char- 
acter as the divine in the human and human in the divine—as 
reflected upon our minds in the mirror of our own conscience, 
then what can be so necessary as absolute truth, divine light, 
and divine and living power in the conscience? What that is 
less perfect, as an expression and revelation of the truth 
than the Spirit of truth Himself, can form a mirror sufficiently 
perfect to reflect such an image—and to reflect it in all its 
features and due proportions of light and shade to form a 
perfect, a soul-ravishing,and soul-transforming picture of that 
divine humanity into the perfect image of which it is the design 
of God, in the Incarnation, to transform our souls. 

If the whole shape, texture, proportion, color and tone of our 
renewed humanity is to be taken from that living picture stand- 
ing ever in clear outline in the light of the conscience, how ab- 
solutely essential it is that there should be no flaws, inequalities 
or obscurities in that glass, but that it should be divinely en- 
lightened and purified, that no other than the Holy Ghost 
Himself should be the light of its light, the life of its life, 
Otherwise most assuredly the effort must entirely fail, or if there 
be any it must be a distorted and a deformed humanity in us, 
for the copy cannot excel its original, the image cannot be 
more perfect than its model. But the grand consideration is, 
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the grand difficulty lies in this that a deformed, distorted pic- 
ture, a glory that is not the true glory, a character that is not 
the true character of our humanity must wholly fail in its power 
to charm and enrapture and transform our souls, The image 
presented must not only be beautiful, but it must be the beauty 
of our true humanity or it fails in its power to attract and win 
and charm and transform. Nothing but the original of our true 
humanity as itis in the person of Christ Jesus the God-man can 
have any such renewing and transforming power upon our souls. 

Let it be anything else, and how beautiful soever it matters 
not, it is not the true beauty for us, It may have a charm, 
but it must be a superficial, a temporary one. It cannot abide, 
it cannot satisfy, it cannot work incessantly and internally, and 
grow more and more beautiful and charming in our eyes, and be 
the more transforming in its effects upon us, unless it be in 
very deed our true humanity in its divine and eternal original. 
This alone has power to penetrate the soul to its depths, to stir 
it to its bottom with unutterable desires after conformity to it. 

And none but the Spirit of truth itself has the power to re- 
flect and present this image and make it vivid to our spiritual 
senses and a divine and living, and ever present, and ever active 
and operative power upon our souls, In His hands it ceases 
to be an abstraction, a metaphysical speculation, a logical 
formula, too often a paradox, an absurdity and a verbal non- 
entity to our understandings, and surnamed a mystery. In 
His hands, I say, the image of the Incarnate Son of man is no 
longer this, but it becomes the most real of all realities, the 
most substantial and veritable of all verities, the most vital 
and most congenial, the most soul-subduing and transforming 
of all forces. It becomes thenceforth the one abiding, control- 
ling force. Its work never ceases, but its destiny and its nature 
is to go on conquering and to conquer until the whole man 
and the whole world is subdued and all its powers and facul- 
ties of the new creature in Christ but become the faculties and 
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tributaries, and the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It seems to me that this is a somewhat 
adequate view of the office and work of the second paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, and quite in the spirit of the divine a apnea 
tion from which we have drawn it. 


Art. IV.—THE SAVING INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING 
THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY REV. F. FOX. 


Tue blessings which Religion enjoys under our Republican 
form of Government are so numerous and glorious, that it be- 
hooves us as a loyal people and true patriots to prove ourselves 
worthy of the great Trust committed to our care, and in future 
maintain intact the glorious freedom enjoyed by these United 
States of America! This Religion has in return exerted the 
most blessed influences upon the public ; and it is these we de- 
sire briefly to review. 

There are and have been other Republics in the world than 
that of these United States. The Republic of France, lately 
established, is about as populous as the American, but too 
young to determine its future destiny. The former experiments 
of this nation at a Republican form of Government, have failed, 
because France was proud, it was hopelessly materialistic—it 
substituted license for law, and wickedness for godliness, pros- 
titution for religion, and the Devil for the Holy and Almighty 
God of heaven! It fell; and so low it sank in moral degrada- 
tion, that its vaunted freedom resolved in bloody anarchy. 
Cursed is the nation that forgets God! The Swiss Republic is 
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older than the American, but compared with the broad expanse 
of the latter, like an ocean island, or a bird’s nest perched upon 
some inaccessible mountain peak or ensconced securely in some 
untrodden rock-ravine, sheltered against fire and tempest by 
nature’s battlements. As in the days of Austria’s tyranny, 
Switzerland’s snow-capped Alps and threatening mountain 
passes proved mighty helps to freedom, so has the geographi- 
cal position of this small land, in the midst of modern monarchy 
and greed for conquest of neighboring powers, maintained its 
government and identity as a people. 

But we think there are signs appearing on the political sky 
of Switzerland, that portend not good for that country. Swit- 
zerland is apostatizing from the ‘living God. Prussia has her 
secret civil engineers everywhere, espying out the land; and 
the Swiss Republic may yet, at no remote day, be absorbed by 
the great Empire of Germany! The Dutch Republic and the 
Spanish lived and died and are no more. The ancient Repub- 
lies of Greece and Rome, though illustrious and mighty, were 
short-lived and died in ignominy. And before this array of 
births and deaths of Republican forms of Government in the 
world, may we not ask: wherefore this instability of freedom 
of the former, and whence the glory and permanency of our 
American Republic?) The answer lies in the Psalmist’s teach- 
ings, when he says: The wicked shall be turned into hell and 
all the nations that forget God. Ps. ix.17. And: Blessed is 
the man that maketh the Lord his trust. Ps. xl. 4. Yea, is it 
not the Truth of God, in which this Republic was established, 
at the first, freedom from civil and religious tyranny, the right 
of self-rule and honest and hearty worship of Almighty God, in 
Jesus Christ, the Lord, that has also preserved this nation 
hitherto ?—these hundred years ?—and that at this Centennial 
Year, it looms up, before the nations of the world, as the glory 
of all the earth ! 

There are other Republics on this American Continent, and 
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there are other large portions of inhabitable land in the world, 
but to none other, in so short a space of time, than these 
United States, have flocked by the hundred thousands, from all 
lands and nations, both good and bad, rich and more the poor, 
to seek and find an asylum from oppression at home, and a 
field of labor for the diligent hand, and bread enough for the 
hungry mouth, and above all else, the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of each one’s own conscience! All the 
riches of Mexico, with its boasted freedom, form no attractive 
power to the other nations of the earth. Its mongrel popula- 
tion of the adventurous Spaniard and warrior Indian, or even 
the servile Negro intermixed with both, form this envious na- 
tion, until lately inhospitable to other nationalities, and bound 
in chains of religious bigotry, is semi-civilized ; and in material 
prosperity only beginning the march of progress. And not 
until the Zruth, as it is in Jesus Christ, the Lord, has made 
Mexico free also, as are these United States, may we claim for 
her the Republican, as the divinely ordained form of Govern- 
ment, an honor to her sister Republic, sharing with her the 
more than imperial title: ‘‘ Land of the free and home of the 
brave!” “ The truth shall make you free.” John viii, 32. 
These words of the blessed Saviour have been gloriously ful- 
filled in the history of this American nation, during the last 
hundred years; or to the saving influence of Christianity, or 
God, is due the glory of our Republic. Praise the Lord! 
Owing to the independent relation of Church and State in 
America, Christianity has had a fair opportunity to prove itself 
the religion of freedom from sin, and every kind of tyranny and 
oppression, and the great regenerator and elevator of the world 
What it has required other lands and nations, a thousand years 
to attain has here been accomplished more largely and success- 
fully in a hundred. As is the American nation pre-eminently 
Christian, so is their country emphatically the model theatre of 
Christian activity. Of course, America is not Paradise, but 
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neither is any other country—there is no more Paradise on 
earth anywhere. Owing to our nation’s youth and necessary 
material activity, and influx of heterogeneous elements from 
abroad, by immigration, much remains yet to be accomplished, 
morally, spiritually, intellectually, ere we shall have reached 
the full measure of development as a nation of freemen! We 
are thankful to God for the good accomplished thus far, and 
the blessed freedom enjoyed by us, and all who in this broad 
land seek refuge from home oppression, and comfort for body 
and soul. Much of this good we attribute to the hallowed in- 
fluence of the Christian Religion. 

Of the eleven million communicant Christians in the United 
States, not to mention the still greater number of baptized, and 
many believing young persons and children attending Sabbath- 
School, making all due allowance, in the enumeration of this 
army of the Lord, by immigration from foreign lands, yet of 
these millions, how many are the immediate product of the 
enlightening, regenerating and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, as operative in His blessed work of salvation, in 
the means of grace, in the American Church! And it is not 
among the poor, in the humble walks of life only, as the illiter- 
ate, but by Presidents, senators and statesmen, philosophers, 
poets and scholars—artisans, merchants, soldiers and farmers, 
the religion of Jesus is owned, honored and professed as the 
power of salvation unto many. Was there ever a greater, more 
general, more thorough, more liberal and more glorious mis- 
sionary work accomplished, in so short a space of time, in the 
history of Christianity, than in the history of America, for 
America, during the past hundred years? We think none! 
Let the infidel sneer at this statement and assertion ; facts are 
stubborn things; to these we appeal; to the statistics of the 
Christian Church in America,—its small beginning at the time 
of the Revolution—its gradual and steady growth, its present 
host of illustrious professors with their exemplary intelligence, 
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zeal and liberality, a marvel in history and a glory to God on 
high! When the last Evangelical Alliance met in New York 
City, composed of most learned and godly representatives from 
all Protestant Christendom of Europe and other lands, they 
admired our material progress in the building of large cities, 
extended commerce, inexhaustible natural resources, our in- 
genious mechanical skill and restless enterprise; and Ameri- 
can character as foremost in every sphere of activity, but above 
all— American Christianity! Books and religious periodicals 
teem with laudations of the mighty and glorious work of salva- 
tion accomplished by the Church of the living God, in this land! 

And what does infidelity testify in public harangues, through 
its blasphemous press—in its street gossip and saloon brawls, 
than that there is too much religion in America, “ too many 
priests,” too many rich and noble, too many mighty and wise, 
professed followers of the despised ‘* Nazarene!’ There is too 
much religion in America for the godless and wicked. Oh may 
there never be less and still more in the future. 

Thus, while the higher classes in America, honor alike with 
the humbler our holy religion, it is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the American Church, that to the poor the Gospel 
is preached, and well, earnestly, successfully! In heathen 
lands, knowledge and religion are the special property of the 
upper classes. In monarchical countries the aristocracy princi- 
pally preach the word and govern the Church. America’s glory, 
as in the State, so in the Church, as in the days of Apostles, 
not unfrequently is: that fullers, shoemakers, tanners, tailors, 
carpenters, farmers, laborers, preach the everlasting Gospel to 
the multitudes, to raise the fallen, to cheer the blind, to heal 
the spiritually sick, and resurrect from the death of soul sinners 
bad by nature and worse by practice! The influence exerted 
for holiness by the laity of the American Church is invaluable. 
The unpractical foreign religionist hearing for the first time the 
Methodist local preacher, on the Sabbath-day, teaching our 
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holy religion, and exhorting a congregation of hundreds of fel- 
low-townsmen to holiness, seems to him incredible. He re- 
members from his reading of Christian biography, how now and 
then a person of humble birth, and station in life, was elevated 
to a position of influence; how the poor miner’s son—Martin 
Luther—became the great Reformer, and Young Stilling—the 
tailor boy—the famous physician and Christian scholar—but 
that so many Christian farmers and mechanics, should pretend 
to be teachers and preachers of the world of God, is a marvel ! 
But herein is American Christianity superior; as it is free, it 
is bold, aggressive, earnest, zealous! And here is illustrated the 
saying: “ One is your Master, and ye are brethren.” “ And 
he hath made us kings and priests unto God, and His Father.”’ 
The American Christian, as he is a freeman, is he a king; as 
He is a believer in the Lord Jesus, is he a priest ! 

As the religious character of the Christian poor, has thus 
been elevated to a comparative equality with the rich, also the 
material and temporal condition of this class has largely been 
meliorated. The Christian charity, which this nation dis- 
penses and has exhibited during the last century, is truly as- 
tonishing in the establishment of poor-houses, orphan-asylums, 
widows’ homes, churches, colleges, and all manner of relief, re- 
ligious, educational and protective associations, too numerous 
to name, not only for bodily comfort and mental culture, but 
likewise for spiritual peace, and the soul’s salvation! And 
what the Church as an organization omits, or is unable to ac- 
complish in this respect, the numerous secret benevolent orders 
in the land, founded on the Master’s great command: “‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ complement and supply, by a 
parallel system of generous, praiseworthy, beneficence. If it 
were not for the occasional frauds among the poor, shaking 
human confidence and hardening human sympathy, no man in 
America would need to want for daily bread. So ample are 
the provisions for the bodily comfort of the unfortunate, naked 
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and hungry. If anywhere, it is here, where the true intent of 
God’s word is understood and practiced: Jamesi. 27. Pure 
religion, and undefiled before God and the Father is this: To 
visit the fatherless, and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” We do not say to our 
poor: Go and be fed, be ye clothed. We take pleasure in 
doing both with our own hands and means, systematically, con- 
stantly, generously, freely, from pure Jove to our fellow-men, 
as our brethren according to the flesh, and joint-heirs of heaven 
by the glorious faith in Jesus Christ! To see and painfully 
feel the difference in this respect, between most foreign nations 
and ours, you must go abroad and there witness the starving, 
wretched caravan of paupers in other lands, piteously crying 
for food and raiment, for shelter, for home comforts and the 
enlightening benefits of civilization, but in numerous cases re- 
ceiving neither. Truly America is the poor man’s paradise. 
Let him not forget this; and as once stood the angel of the 
Lord, with flaming sword in hand at the gates of Paradise, to 
prevent fallen man, and wicked Satan from a return to its hal- 
lowed bowers, to pollute them, so let him ever be found armed 
with the love of liberty and devotion to America, to preserve 
them intact an asylum, and home for generations yet unborn in 
this and other lands. 

Another saving influence of Christianity appears still more 
strikingly in the American Christian family life. 1 freely as- 
sert, there is no Christian country in which there are so many 
praying families, who as parents, children and servants have 
erected in their humble or lofty home, an altar of prayer, a 
shrine of pious devotion, where daily God’s word is read for 
instruction in the way of life—confession of sin made—almighty 
God asked for pardon and peace; and where praise and thanks- 
giving are offered to our heavenly Father! And yet some 
would doubt whether this is a Christian nation. If every 
heathen has his shrine of idolatrous devotion in lowly hovels, 
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ought not every Christian family, at least, have arranged a 
mercy-seat within its communion ? 

Again, in America, woman has found her true position in all 
the relations of life. In heathenism, woman was never, and is 
not now, co-ordinate to man, but ever and always inferior; 
now the slave of mere lust and again the beast of burden. 
And let me tell you, it is not only in heathen lands, where this 
female inferiority theory abounds ; some boastful civilized lords 
of creation, having luckily nothing else to rule, but rule their 
wives with the severity of a task-master. The law-book of the 
proud and learned Hindoos, teaches, “that the wife is de- 
pendent on her father, her husband, her sons, her nearest male 
relations, and must never govern herself. And if the life of 
the husband be depraved and he live in illicit love with other 
women, she must never remonstrate, but honor that adulterer 
as her God!’ Among the Chinese, the birth of a girl is a 
family calamity, and not a few of them are killed at birth. 
Among Mohammedans, the husband may have four wives and as 
many more concubines as he is able to support, none daring to 
remonstrate, and all the bonded slaves of lust in harems and 
dark, stupid, concealment. We hope the provinces now in battle 
array against Turkey, will carve well that slothful bird of proud 
pretensions, and consume bone and all, and not only secure 
their own Christian freedom, but unlock the prison door of 
woman’s long captivity under Islam’s rule, and restore to her, 
her God-given heirship of free, honored, useful helpmeet to 
man! Christianity alone, not even Judaism, much less 
heathenism or infidelity, has restored woman to her normal po- 
sition and relation in the world. Is it therefore a wonder, so 
many true, hearty, zealous disciples of the Lord Jesus, are found 
among the female sex in every Christian country? By woman 
salvation has come into the world—to her was preached the 
glad tidings of peace alike with man—she was Jesus’ friend and 
comforter, when the stronger sex fainted. 
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She was last under the cross and first at the grave of the 
blessed and risen Lord! and hence the Apostle teaches: “In 
Christ there is neither husband nor wife;” and “ the woman is 
the glory of a man.” Henceforth is the wife of the Christian 
man, his joy and glory, the faithful mother of children, the 
precious gem and invaluable diamond of his precious household 
treasure ; her Christian daughters, the servants in the house of 
the Lord, and the sisters of mercy in every time of need. At 
this spectacle, even a prominent ancient heathen exclaimed : 
“Oh, what wives these Christians have.” And the intelligent 
foreigner, now traveling through these United States, visiting 
and enjoying the superior comforts of American Christian 
homes, is surprised at the many virtues that characterize our 
Christian wives and mothers, their general intelligence, their 
cleanliness in their own persons, the sprightliness of their 
children, their orderly households, their piety and their dili- 
gence asa class. There is no rule without exception. But 
compared with foreign countries, the American woman and 
Christian mother, is undoubtedly a model in many ways. I 
attribute this superiority to the elevating influences of Chris- 
tianity, as the truly enlightening and purifying power in the 
world. ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and ‘‘ godliness is 
profitable unto all things.” 

In a well-organized American family, also the children occu- 
py asuperior position, as the hope of the future Church and 
State. The servant, though a mere laborer, feels that he is 
yet a freeman, and must be honored for his manhood’s, his 
works’, his citizenship’s sake, as an American, according to 
Bible teachings: ‘In Christ there is neither bond nor free.’’ 
There was a time, and not long ago, when one portion of hu- 
manity in this land, held the other in servile bondage and mise- 
ry, but that evil has been corrected and bitterly atoned for by a 
mountain of gold and hecatombs of human lives. And at this 
Centennial Jubilee, let us reverently and gratefully remember 
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the slain patriots, who fell a sacrifice to freedom, and sleep in 
death on this Union’s “ thousand battle-fields !” The slave also 
is free! In Europe, not unfrequently, the servant though not 
a slave, is maltreated besides his nominal remuneration for 
hard work and wearisome toil. In America, both Law and 
Gospel, boldly rebuke and severely punish every insult and 
abuse of the honest laborer. In evidence of all this we point to 
the thousands of foreigners who came to this land, not only to 
find bread and a home, but to enjoy that respect from their fel- 
low-men, which their many virtues as honest, laboring men and 
women did not receive in their native homes. Poor laboring 
man of America, never forget to honor the land that has ever 
honored you! And American capitalists and masters, remem- 
ber God’s word which says: Col. iv. 1, ‘* Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal, knowing that ye 
also have a master in heaven.” 

The wholesome Christian influence exerted upon the general 
government in these United States, from the first, is remarka- 
ble. And though there is no provision made in the national 
constitution, recognizing any religion or God, we are told that 
this omission was not the result of enmity to any faith or wor- 
ship, but rather out of profound respect for the great dignity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and His holy religion, as too excellent to 
be thus, in a very imperfect manner, allied to an instrument of 
human device, and for temporal happiness, yet is the genius of 
this government Christian. To this the Christian prayers 
offered in the National Congress, in the various State Legisla- 
tures, and our military academies testify. Chaplains are ap- 
pointed and sustained for the army and navy by the national 
government. Our Sabbath-day is legally secured and general- 
ly worthily observed ; and all the infidel blasts against the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners, did not shake that noble body of good 
American citizens from its lawful, patriotic, Christian resolu- 
tion: “The American Centennial World’s Exhibition shall be 
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closed on the Lord’s day.” National fast and thanksgiving 
days are fixed by law and regularly announced by Presidents 
and Governors. The Christian and Christian-like regard by 
our law-makers and executives of the same, for the Christian 
conscience and Christianity’s holy rights, the moral tone of the 
public press, and readiness to aid the cause of true religion and 
benevolence by dignified accounts and notices of the Gospel 
cause in the Land, testify to the same position. Any respecta- 
ble American journal is ashamed to traduce and wickedly ma- 
lign the holy religion of Jesus as the nation’s law! and slander 
the Lord’s honored, self-denying servants, as “ ignorizing,” 
“debasing,” “priests” and “cheats.” That dirty work is 
largely performed by the imported would-be superior lights 
escaping from the miasmic bogs and marshes of a semi-heathen 
civilization of parts of Europe, where Christianity is the pro- 
fessed religion of the State, but the State is not Christian as 
much as is America without such hypocritical professions ! 
Look again! The Christian principle of a common brother- 
hood of mankind is exemplified in these United States, as no- 
where else: All nationalities, colors and tongues have here 
found a free home, honor and protection, in person, property, 
and the common pursuits of life. The foreigner has even been 
invited and welcomed to share this freedom and general pros- 
perity of this land. But not only as a father cares for the ma- 
terial welfare of his offspring, did this nation provide for the 
stranger ; above all have the enlightening influences of our holy 
religion been exerted upon him, and savingly, to many! The 
German Turner who thought it an easy matter, when coming to 
America, to pervert his countrymen en masse, from the faith 
of their fathers, finds himself confronted, on every hand, with 
the professors of Luther’s, Melanchthon’s and Zwingli’s faith 
and righteousness in the million German Christians in America! 
and thousands of imposing, costly, spacious and crowded houses 
of German Christian worshipers in these United States! Little 
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band of thirteen thousand German Turners in all America, 
with immorality for its principles, folly for its practice, and 
carnalization of the world for its aim—conglomeration of living 
revolutionists, escaped convicts, hypocritical communists, sa- 
loon kings, apostate Jews and literary mountebanks, will that 
revolutionize American Christianity ¢ Infidel Turner, let your 
grandsire, the monkey, henceforth do the turning and the frog 
your boasted singing, they are your models and your peers. 
America has no need of you! It is base ingratitude, is is trea- 
son to seek to infidelize this nation, that was founded in Chris- 
tian faith, and has prospered in righteousness these hundred 
years, and thus ensure and hasten the ruin of this Republic and 
endanger her civil freedom, when generously, graciously, she 
opens her gates wide and offers an asylum and refuge for all 
who may need or seek to clothe their nakedness and shame with 
the sacred folds of her star-striped banner of liberty and hap- 
piness to man, and honor and glory to God! 

Shall I speak of the influence which Christianity has exertep 
upon the intellectual culture of this nation? Its numerous and 
well-endowed institutions of learning, secular and religious, 
founded and maintained by Christian liberality, and mostly su- 
perintended by sound Christian educators—even by ministers 
of the Gospel! Many of the teachers of these institutions, 
male and female, are earnest Christians. They are scholars, 
and compare favorably with the teaching force of Europe, and 
as a class, surpass it in good morality and sound, intelligent, 
undoubted orthodoxy. To illustrate: When a boy, I had two 
teachers, in Europe, appointed by the State, who were both in- 
temperate. Where is there a drunkard allowed as a teacher of 
Public Schools in all America? A notorious drunkard, the no- 
torious Strauss, who wrote that most dangerous of books: 
“ The Life of Jesus,’’ was a a professor of theology in Switzer- 
land, and the State supporting him, continued thus, until the 
Christian farmers of Zurich dismissed that blasphemer at the 
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point of the pitch-fork! Who of German and American schol- 
ars does not know of the ruinous teachings of German rational- 
ists in that country’s universities, sustained by the civil govern- 
ment and ignorantly upheld by the people for a time. Nothing 
of the kind ever takes place in American Christianity or 
schools of learning. ‘As Spiritualism evaporates in free love, 
so does infidelity seek refuge in the saloon and theatre.” 

And as are the faculties of institutions, so are the students, 
moral, religious; though not unfrequently young in years, yet 
gentlemen in behaviour! In not a few of our Colleges, God’s 
word is daily read, a hymn sung, and prayer offered, by a mem- 
ber of the faculty, in a consecrated hall, and God in Christ, 
worshiped by all the members of the institution, on the Sabbath- 
day. Intemperance and blasphemy are especially forbidden as 
dishonorable and disgraceful to an American citizen ! 

Time does not permit to speak of the influence Christianity 
has exerted upon the productions of these minds thus normally 
cultured. Their works of art, their literature and science, 
their oratory and poetry! Their name is legion, and their 
labors glorious, exhibiting America not only as a nation of 
freemen, but also a land of scholars, of good men, and the 
home of the blessed religion of Jesus, in the heads and hearts of 
millions! Not the growth of centuries, but the fruit of one 
hundred years, all told, not reaping simply the harvest of 
others’ seed-time, but cultivating the virgin soil, first producing 
the seed, sowing, cultivating and harvesting, by toil and hard- 
ship, and all begun in a wilderness, an hundred years ago! 
This has America accomplished with the help of God. The 
Truth, as it is in the Son of God, has made her free, mighty, 
great, happy and glorious ! 

This same Truth is able to preserve our civil freedom and 
Christian religion to us. Let us accept of this Truth in our 
hearts, cherish it in our lives, profess it with our lips, exhibit 
it in our daily walk and conversation, and communicate it unto 
others, until the world shall be filled with its power as is heaven 
with its glory! The Truth shall make you free! 
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Art. V.—MIDDLESPRING CHURCH. 





A Poem delivered at the Church’s Celebration of our National Centennial, 
June 16, 1876. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM M. NEVIN. 





To thy blest shades once more do we return, 
Sweet Middlespring, but not as erst* to mourn. 
No walls condemn’d, no aged trees decay'd, 

No church fore-doom’d is here to be survey’d, 
But wide the scene, through zeal of later years, 
Of bright improvement the fresh beauty wears; 
And nature, now advanc’d to summer’s prime, 
Shows not the scath but the rich flush of time; 
To appear forlorn, before this joyful throng, 

On this bright day would be obtrusive wrong. 
Yet even now of olden times to tell, 

Though not in sorrow, do we think it well; 
For serve will such rehearsal not to alloy 

But rather to enhance our present joy. 

Our onward course still rightly to pursue, 

Tis well sometimes to cast a backward view; 
Old modes may pass, new fashions be put on, 
Still from the old are sagest maxims drawn. 
New strength is had, the brightest lustre cast 
From dwelling fondly on the faded past ; 

Like as the moon, no longer on the wane 

But on the increase, her previous glow to gain, 
Night after night, to reach her highest charms, 
Still fondly bears the old moon in her arms, 





Stood here in former days a church of stone, 
In its own grandeur, solitary, lone. 
Its walls compact and strong, as of a fort, 
With dangerous times, late past, did well comport. 





*In allusion to a Monody written on revisiting the old Stone Church a short 
time before it was taken down—May, 1847. 
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From their freed land had all invaders gone, 

Yet still to martial modes our sires held on, 

And in all structures, taught, they understood 

For strength that stone superior is to wood ; 

Of which to have their own best houses built, 

And not their church would have been ruthless guilt ; 
So its foundations laid they firm and sure, 

Betide what might that it might still endure; 

Yet not their Meeting House did they profane 

With sumptuousness, but had it chaste and plain. 


No decorated arch, no proud facade, 
But simplest style its modest walls display’d ; 
Above no belfry show’d, was heard no bell 
That might the hour for service widely tell. 
So, Sunday’s morn, when gather'd people stood 
Diversely scatter’d through the enclosing wood, 
No move was made till some one peeping in 
The doorway through, upon the brazen pin 
The pulpit plac’d above, did first espy 
The preacher's broad-brimm’d hat suspended high ; 
Which to denote, that all might understand, 
He to the nearest beckon’d with his hand; 
For that suspended hat the fact did show 
That, though unseen, sat the divine below ; 
And from all parts the people, thereupon, 
Converging towards the church were slowly drawn ; 
Which forward move to mark should any fail 
To fetch these would the psalm soon rais'd prevail. 


Of that old church grave was the look within, 
No fret, no fresco on its walls were seen; 
Through stainéd glass was shed no color’d light; 
Its pulpit, walls, and balustrade were white ; 
No decorations to allure the eye 
Or wandering thoughts were plac’d around on high ; 
No sculptur’d image that might be ador'd— 
Save one huge acorn o'er the sounding-board, 
Of strength the embryon type, standing between 
Three leaves divergent of unfading green. 
Its pews of pine unpainted were and hard ; 
High backs disparting each, thus straitly barr’d, 
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On which at prayer the worshiper oppress’d 
From long up-standing could his elbows rest 
For not as yet was the soft license ta’en 

In time of prayer down seated to remain, 

Save by a few perhaps from feebling eld, 

Or failing health to that sad posture held. 

To others was allow’d no such dispense, 
Condemn’d by all as gross irreverence. 

Yea, to our fathers, of endurance rare, 

Not standing long but sitting was a care. 

Ev’n under preaching oft some elder grave, 
Who with decorum always did behave, 
Solemn and slow would from his pew arise, 
Lean o’er its front, with earnest, steadfast eyes 
Fix’d on the preacher, thus to have it shown 
That on his reas’ning his whole soul was thrown. 


One pew alone was of dimensions rare ; 
Not narrow, like the rest, but wide and square, 
Which had a nearer, more respected site, 
Immediately beneath the pulpit’s height. 

This was the Elders’ Pew, for these reserv’d 
When on Communion days were to be serv’d 

By them the tables plac’d along the aisle ; 

Here sat they first in readiness the while. 

All other times, within its ample space 

The clerk possess’d his lone, commodious place. 
Yet by him seated sometimes would be seen 

Some aged sires, whose hearing not being keen, 
Here leaning on their staves they caught full well 
The droppings of the sanctuary as they fell. 





Serv’d in the gallery then no lightsome choir, 
But here this clerk below, a tall, grave squire, 
Who, when ’twas time, advancing with his book 
At his low desk his proper station took. 
His tuning-fork, first struck, held to his ear, 
The pitch he caught and sounded it full clear; 
Yet never strain’d his voice nor in his pride 
To beat the time with force his arms applied, 
But gently sway’d him as in solemn mood 
The tenor of the tune he calm pursued; 
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While led by him all people in the house 
Conjoin’d to sing some holy psalm of Rouse. 
That sacred music! Still through memory’s ear 
Those old fugue tunes almost methinks I hear! 
Part foll’wing part to blend at length in one, 
From hearts how true! Now gone—forever gone! 


Not open, wide-spread, unconfin’d, and low, 
Its seated parson did the pulpit show ; 

But by a narrow stair-way up ’twas led 

To where this stood in bold relief o’erhead, 
Shap’d like a goblet, fast against the wall, 
With sounding-board above secure from fail, 
All clos’d around, with nothing to expose, 
Till from it, like the sun, the yood man rose, 
And thus first seen, as from his sacred head, 
Around him seem’d a sort of glory shed. 


From such a height methinks the spoken word 
By those below with deeper awe was heard. 
Rightly the preacher stood not on a par 
With his own people, but above them far; 
And that high reverence, in God’s house observ’d 
Was tow’'rds his person at all times presery’d. 
Aloof, week days, kept he from every sort 
Of worldly converse which might not comport 
With his high calling, never took a share 
In games with others though they harmless were, 
And oft’ner did his social hours employ 
In house of mourning than in house of joy. 
Thus did he save his cloth from every stain, 
And everywhere esteem and love maintain, 
With reverent fear combined and awe, likewise, 
What times he came abroad—to catechise. 


One Sunday morn, before our startled eyes, 
From that high desk a wonder did arise. 
In onr own morn, while yet our thoughts were new, 
In our best clothes while sat we in our pew, 
Expecting soon to see the reverend head 
Of our own pastor rise, up rose instead 
A face jet-black, with eyeballs rolling white, 
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And woolly head, which wrought us much affright ; 
For, oh, for sure we thought for some abuse 

Of holy day the avenger was let loose ; 

That in God’s house among the sons of men, 

As in Job’s days, had Satan come again! 

So rare it was in those stern times to see, 

Ere Lincoln’s act had set all bondsmen free, 

A learned Presbyterian divine 

Rise up to preach—with face of ebon shine! 


When had the morning service its full end, 
In summer time folks did not homeward wend, 
But near and far dispers’d beneath the shade, 
In patience for the latter service staid ; 
For they had ridden far and well deserv’d, 
Each Sabbath, with two sermons to be serv’d; 
And, during that blest time that interven’d, 
In seemly fashion all themselves demean’d; 
From every pastime, every thoughi abstain’d, 
Which on that day should not be entertain’d. 


In front, where stood some locusts in a row, 
Their cooling shades thrown on the seats below, 
Some elders mostly sat, or stood around 
In squads of two or three, with looks profound, 
Discussing matters of the gravest weight, 

As it might seem, alike to Church and State; 
While, less oppress’d with any public cares, 

But more concern’d about their own affairs, 

In partial groups all scatter’d through the wood, 
Hard by each station where their horses stood, 
In various moods beneath the shading oaks, 
Seated or standing, were most other folks. 


How sweet it was for kindred here to meet 
Each Sabbath at their old accustom’d seat, 
Who from each other sever’d through the week, 
Of gather’d news had now a fund to speak ; 
On which dealt out with keener gust they far’d 
Than even on cakes or fruits which round were shar’d 
Of drought continued or of too much rain 
Sometimes, indeed, some farmers did complain ; 
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But through the week, or good or ill the events 
Which had befall’n, as acts of Providence 

They mostly view’d, which had been wisely sent, 
And never should be met with discontent. 

No journal here was read, no printed sheet, 

Nay not apart ev'n in some hid retreat; 

Yet letters, through the week arriv’d, now brought 
By townsfolk to their friends, it was not thought, 
Even by the gravest, any sad abuse 

Of time nor place here jointly to peruse ; 
Against the Fourth Command ’twas no offence 

To break their seals and read their rich contents— 
Letters from some bright lad to college sent, 

On whom his parents’ fondest hopes were spent, 
Or from some cherish’d miss at Boarding School, 
All fairly writ, form’d from her teacher’s rule, 

Or from some friends residing far abroad, 

Which now had reach’d them, weeks upon the road ; 
Not relish’d less for that, nay valued higher 
Than any news now had through cars or wire; 
For still we hold this maxim to be true: 

Pleasures are deeper felt when they are few, 

And hearing not too often from our friends 
Secures them more the enchantment distance lends. 


Between the young, ev’n in this sacred grove, 
Were cast at times commutual looks of love. 
Ah, not in hall of revelry or mirth 
Can such exchanges have such lasting worth; 
For soonest in the tide of pleasure’s show 
May our affections ebb, though wild their flow; 
But these which unobserv’d sometimes intrude, 
Not inconsistent with our serious mood, 

Which silently our solemn thoughts pervade 
While we are seated in the Church’s shade, 
These are more settled, sanctified, and pure, 
And through all time are likeliest to endure. 


Decent themselves, nay in their Sunday’s best, 
All vain adornings did our sires detest ; 
And those who swerv'd from well-establish’d rules 
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They look’d upon, to say the least, as fools. 
Had from his gig some dashing beau from town 
Driv'n to the steps to hand his mistress down, 
As if to have borne her to the hitching place 
There to alight had done her some disgrace, 

Or were some ladies in their style of dress, 
Bedeckt to some extravagant excess, 

Frown’d on were such by prudent matrons all, 
And some would whisper, Pride may have a fall ; 
Such trappings it might do, perhaps, to sport 
At any gay or fashionable resort, 

But at God’s house upon His holy day, 

’T was not the proper place for vain display. 


Adown that slope between the church and stream, 
In neat attire, which well did them beseem, 
Maidens, not caring to be all unseen, 
In social bands went lightly o'er the green, 
Converging towards the font that gush’d below— 
Ah me, long since that it hath ceas’d to flow !— 
Where congregated, modest and reserv’d, 
By some smart swain each in her turn was serv’d. 


But, ah, from these how solitary, lorn, 
Were those apart who had withdrawn to mourn, 
Down in the church-yard situate below, 
Who, in the dark habiliments of woe, 
Scatter’d and few, beside their cherish’d dead, 
Yet found some balm ev’n in the tears they shed. 


These were thy charms, sweet Middlespring, were these, 
Which in thine olden times were wont to please; 
When thy lone church look’d through its openings green 
Down to thy stream with naught to intervene, 
When ’neath thy trees the shaded view was clear, 
No parsonage and sure no factory near, 
But free from every foreign sight and sound 
The Sabbath held its sovereign rule around. 


But while thus dwelling fondly on the past, 
No envious shade would we desire to cast 
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On present times; of these the glories more 

We own to be than any had before ; 

And with our country we enjoy the cheer 
Prevailing wide through this, her hundredth year; 
We pride us on the works that she has done, 

In art, in science on her triumphs won; 

And that with hers to have their flags unfurl’d, 
Conspire the noblest nations of the world; 

Still must we say, The brightest lustre cast 

On her proud name has reach’d her from the past, 
And what of all she holds the dearest bought 

Are those first rights for which our fathers fought. 
Though in our comforts, in our ease advanc’d, 

In value all our property enhanc’d, 

Yet in sound morals must we still allow 

More firm those ancients stood than we do now; 
And what we’ve gain’d, if we are more refin’d, 
We've lost in virtues that we’ve left behind; 

And this of all we’re most disposed to blame, 
The holy Sabbath is not quite the same. 


Church of my sires, from thee though far away 
My feet have roam’d—perhaps sometimes astray— 
In other church though I have bow’d the knee, 
In all respects not consonant with thee, 
Of grand cathedral stood within the aisle, 
And with its music been enrapt the while, 
Yet from my heart thy precepts to erase 
Hath interfer’d, than thine, no holier place. 
Thy hallow’d services, thy solemn vows, 
The blest communions of thine ancient house— 
From these on me the sacred influence left, 
No time, no teachings ever have bereft; 
And though thy former house is now unknown, 
Not left upon another now one stone, 
And on its site this modern one is plac’d, 
Of neater structure and of richer taste, 
While newer thoughts accordant with this age, 
Its later worshipers may now engage ; 
However chang’d its style, yet with its name 
Methinks its inward life is still the same;— 
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No settled form, no unadvancing state 
Maintains the Church as seen at every date; 
The age to suit, may change her style and dress, 
Yet still do these the unvarying truth express;— 
Here as of old Thy testimonies sure 

Are safe preserv’d, forever to endure ; 

That reverential awe, that sacred fear, 

Within this house—we feel it still is here! 


O may that Holy Spirit, without fail, 
Which in Thy former dwelling did prevail, 
Like on us all its saving grace bestow, 

To keep us in the way that we should go, 
That narrow way which once our fathers trod, 
To lead us on to holiness and God. 





Art. VIL—ORIGIN OF OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION. 
BY PROF. F. A. GAST. 


To the general scholar as well as to the professional theolo- 
gian, the religion of the Old Testament, when presented in its 
true light, cannot fail to prove profoundly interesting. There 
can be no question that, next to Christianity, with which it 
stands in organic unity and of which it was the necessary prepa- 
ration, it has been the mightiest spiritual power in the history 
of mankind. Its superior excellence is at once discerned when 
we compare it with the religions of nature, even in their best 
and purest forms. Where among them all can be found such 
exalted ideas of the one, living, holy God; such a lofty view of 
the spiritual dignity of man; such a true insight into the na- 
ture of sin and holiness; such a pure morality; such a humane 
spirit; such sobriety, chasteness and spirituality of worship? 
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These are features that immediately arrest the attention and 
set this feligion in the most marked contrast to heathenism, 
which, however attractive it may be in some of its aspects to 
the poetic mind, is yet marred by a gross polytheism, by a fan- 
tastic mythology, by a low and degrading conception of man, 
and not unfrequently by cruel and licentious rites. 

Interesting as the religion of the Old Testament is in itself, 
it gains additional interest from its historic development. From 
the start it exhibited a vigorous and healthy life. As we trace 
it through its long career, we cannot but admire its constant 
progress upward from lower and cruder to higher and more 
spiritual forms. It at once entered into a bold conflict with 
‘ falsehood under its various guises as they came successively to 
view—with the idolatrous nature-worship of the surrounding 
heathen nations, and with the unspiritual ideas of the chosen 
people themselves. A wonderful Providence brought Israel 
into contact with all the representative nations of the ancient 
world—the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans—with 
each in its turn and in the time of its highest glory. In this 
way, the spiritual faith of Israel, confronted with the manifold 
errors of heathenism, was compelled to struggle for its very ex- 
istence. In this struggle, however, it gathered a strength and 
attained a purity otherwise impossible. In each successive 
crisis it displayed a new power of development, brought into 
clearer light the contrast between pure and false religion, and 
proved itself better adapted than any other belief to meet the 
higher religious needs of man. 

Such a religion could not fail to exert a mighty influence on 
the destinies of mankind. It is the religion that gave us the 
Ten Commandments. What incalculable power it has put forth 
through the Decalogue alone! Had it given us nothing else, 
it would still be worthy of our highest admiration and sincerest 
gratitude. But it has produced a literature which, as pre- 
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served in the Old Testament, possesses an immortal life. Take 
only the Psalter; and who can estimate its effect, during the 
twenty-five or more centuries of its history, in awakening, 
strengthening and consoling whatever is highest and holiest in 
man? And its power, instead of waning, ever increases. It is 
felt more widely in the Christian Church to-day than it was felt 
in the Jewish synagogue of old. 

The religion of the Old Testament has extended its influence 
far beyond the limits of the people of Israel. The religion of 
a single nation, it yet set certain spiritual forces in motion 
which have touched the deepest life of the race. After the 
Captivity, when the Jews with their sacred books were scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, it made numberless proselytes 
both in the East and in the West. It furnished the best ele- 
ments of the religion of Mohammed, which is confessedly more 
indebted to Judaism than to either heathenism or Christianity. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say with Emanuel Deutsch, 
that Islam is “‘neither more nor less than Judaism as adapted 
to Arabia—plus the apostleship of Jesus and Mohammed.”* 

Above all, the religion of the Old Testament is the root out 
of which grew the religion of Christ. A singular feature, dis- 
tinguishing this religion from all others the world has ever — 
known, is, that all along its history, it looked forward to a time 
when it should produce something higher and better than it- 
self—that it carried in it a prophecy, not indeed of its death 
(for it felt the throbbings of an undying life), but of its regen- 
eration, of its transformation, of its elevation to a higher spirit- 
ual plane, where the old, perishable form should disappear and 
the living substance should assume a new and more adequate 
form. And this has actually come to pass. Christianity has 
infused into the religion of the Old Testament a new creative 
life and lifted it up to a higher order of existence, where now, 


* Literary Remains, p. 64. 
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under more favorable conditions, it exerts its full spiritual 
power, and will continue to exert it till it permeates the entire 
life of humanity. 

Of a religion, so lofty in its nature, so remarkable in its de- 
velopment and so mighty in its influence, we wish to know 
more. We wish especially to know, whence and how it origi- 
nated. And this is the question we propose now briefly to 
discuss. 

In tracing out its origin, we must go back in history far be- 
yond Moses. It was not he that first introduced this spiritual 
monotheistic faith into the world. He himself received it as an 
inheritance from the past. Moses proclaimed no new God, es- 
tablished no new religion. When he presented himself before 
his oppressed people, it was in the name of the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac and of Jacob. The foundations on which he 
built had been laid centuries before. Ilis ancestors, and they 
alone, had for generations possessed a knowledge of the only 
true and living God, had exercised faith in His protecting care, 
and had cherished the consciousness of a peculiar covenant re- 
lation which they sustained to Him; and though, during the 
sojourn in Egypt, this religious faith had lost much of its origi- 
nal power, yet it still slumbered in the heart of Israel, only 
waiting to be revived and quickened into energy. 

And this was done by Moses. He opened a new stage in the 
development of Old Testament religion. Before him it had 
been the religion of a holy family; he made it the religion of 
an entire nation. Among the patriarchs it had been predom- 
inantly subjective; through him it became predominantly ob- 
jective. Moses fixed it in definite, outward forms, gave it a 
full code of laws, and embodied it in national institutions and 
expressive symbols; but he did not originate it de novo. 

If we would find the well-spring of this higher spiritual faith 
that has blessed the world, we must go back to Abraham, the 
friend of God. He is acknowledged both by the New Testa- 
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ment and by the Old, as the “father of the faithful.” “ He is 
the first distinct, historical witness,’ says Stanley, “at least for 
his own race and country, to Theism, to Monotheism, to the 
unity of the Lord and Ruler of all, against the primeval idola- 
tries, the natural religions of the ancient world.”* At a time 
when the nations everywhere confessed many gods, he mounted 
up to the thought of the One God, who alone is entitled to 
man’s reverence. At a time when the Divine was merged in 
nature, it was given him to see that God is a Spirit, distinct 
from the world, a living Person, with a heart full of love to His 
children. At a time when the Divine was worshiped only 
through symbols by which it was represented, his adoration was 
paid immediately to God, and needed not the help of the visi- 
ble creation. Abraham’s religion, resting on faith in the one, 
spiritual, personal God, consisted in a living communion with 
Him, and a holy walk in His Presence. It was not so much a 
new creed that he proclaimed among men, as it was a new life 
and experience to which he bore witness. 

If now we inquire into the origin of his religion, if we ask 
how it came to pass that he, through the denial of all other 
gods, arrived at the recognition of the one, true God, there is 
only one possible answer. It is the answer given by the Bible, 
an answer perfectly consistent with reason, the sole answer in 
harmony with the facts of history: and that answer is that it 
was by a special, Divine revelation granted to Abraham, and 
through him to the world. 

But when we have said this, have we not said all? What 
room can there be for further investigation? Abraham’s faith 
was the gift of God: does not that end the whole matter? By 
no means. The gifts of God are not arbitrarily bestowed. Es- 
pecially is the revelation He has made of Himself not magical, 
but historical. It is indeed supernatural and divine; but it 
has at the same time its natural and human conditions, which 


* History of the Jewish Church, vol. i. p. 18. 
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God Himself has historically prepared by His Providence. It 
has its fitting time and its fitting place; and not until that time 
has arrived and that place been reached, is the revelation 
granted. Neither Rationalism, which sets aside the Divine 
factor, nor abstract Supernaturalism, which ignores the human 
factor, can adequately explain revelation in any of its stages. 
Supernatural and divine in its nature and origin, revelation be- 
comes natural and human by coming into union with the history 
of man; and it is only when we view it as a manifestation of 
God from above the plane of nature and reason, a manifesta- 
tion, however, in which the Divine enters into history and sub- 
jects itself to its laws, that we occupy a position from which to 
survey all its facts. 

What, then, we ask, were the historic conditions which ren- 
dered possible the communication of revealed religion under its 
special Old Testament form? The question is not, how the 
spiritual faith of Abraham evolved itself naturally and necessa- 
rily out of the natural and religious forces of his own age. 
This it never did. It is not the product of nature, but the gift 
of revelation. It is a new, Divine life transplanted from heaven 
to earth; transplanted, however, to a soil peculiarly adapted 
to receive it into its bosom and develop all its latent powers. 
And what we wish to know is, the character of that soil, and 
the points of contact it afforded for the higher, revealed truth. 

It is a fine remark of Martineau, in his essay on the “ Dis- 
tinctive Types of Christianity,” that “there is a natural cor- 
respondence between the genius of a people and the form of 
their belief. Each mood of mind brings its own wants and as- 
pirations, colors its own ideal, and interprets best that part of 
life and the universe with which it isinsympathy. John Knox 
would have been misplaced in Athens, and Tauler could not 
have lived on the moralism of Kant. No doubt the ultimate 
seat of human faith lies deep down below the special propensi- 
ties of individuals or tribes—in a consciousness and faculty 
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common to the race. But ere it comes to the surface and dis- 
engages itself in a concrete shape, its type and color will be 
affected by the strata of thought and feeling through which it 
emerges into the light.” 

Now, the religion of the Old Testament was the religion of 
the Hebrew family of the Semitic race. It was the Divine 
purpose to form a people of God, a holy nation, in which the 
knowledge and worship of the one, true God should find an 
abiding home among the nations of the earth. To this end He 
called Abraham and gave him the promise of an innumerable 
seed. Was this Divine election arbitrary? It was the result, 
indeed, of a free act of grace. There was no merit either in 
the patriarch or in the Israel that sprang from his loins, to en- 
title them to this distinguished honor. Yet it does not follow 
that God might have chosen Zoroaster, or Confucius, or Sakya- 
muni, or Solon to be the bearer of His revelation. Each race 
has its special talent to be cultivated for the glory of God. 
The work of the Aryan lies in the sphere of worldly culture, 
the Greek, for example, developing the idea of science and art, 
the Roman, the idea of politics and law. But the vocation of 
the Semitic race is religion. Especially may it be said of the 
Hebrew nation, which gathers up into itself all the character- 
istics, good and bad, of the Semitic genius, that it is pre-emi- 
nently the people of religion. 

And the reason of this is to be sought for in the character of 
the Semitic mind. God, who has given to races as to indi- 
viduals their peculiar endowments, has given to this race a na- 
ture predisposed to religion rather than to any lower worldly 
interest—and to a religion of a peculiar type. It was this 
that moved Him, when He purposed to reveal Himself for the 
salvation of man, to select a Semitic people, and not a people 
of another race, as the theatre of His supernatural manifesta- 
tions, from the lowest to the highest, in the incarnation and 
glorification of His Son. 
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What, then, is the character of the Semitic mind? It must 
be remembered that, in answering this question, we have to do 
with the race as a whole, and not with isolated exceptions in 
tribes or individuals—with the native endowments of the race, 
and not with its acquired qualities. The original life may, of 
course, be modified here and there to a large extent by religion, 
by culture, by intercourse with differing races, and in various 
other ways. But there is a Semitic type of character, and it is 
this, in contrast especially with the Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
type, that we desire to set before you. 

The difference between them may be summed up in a word: 
while the Aryan mind is prevailingly objective, the Semitic 
is prevailingly subjective. All the minor features distinguish- 
ing the two races grow out of this broad, general feature. The 
proper field of the Aryan is the external world. He masters 
it by his science; he idealizes it by his art; he brings it into 
his service and makes it do his bidding; he binds its parts to- 
gether by commerce and well-ordered governments; in brief, 
he carries forward the civilization of the world in accordance 
with the blessing of Noah, that “God shall enlarge Japeth.”’ 

The Semite, on the other hand, lives and moves in another 
sphere. His cast of mind is not scientific. He may be ob- 
servant enough, but he rests in phenomena and fails to reach 
their underlying causes. That which is most essential in scien- 
tific processes—the power of systematizing and generalizing— 
he utterly lacks. His sense of proportion and harmony is de- 
fective, and, accordingly, the arts, with the sole exception of 
poetry, have not flourished on Semitic soil. He has no talent 
for establishing well-balanced social and political organiza- 
tions. In his yearning for dreamy ease, he retains unchanged 
the time-honored customs of his ancestors and readily submits 
to the despotic sway of his rulers. The Semitic race has played 
but an insignificant role in spreading commerce and founding 
world-empires. The Phoenicians, the Assyrians and the Baby- 
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lonians may seem exceptions; but the former, according to the 
Biblical table of nations, were descendants of Ham, and the two 
latter were not purely Semitic, but contained a strong infusion 
of Cushite and Puranian elements. 

This contrast between the Aryan and the Semitic mind is 
traceable in part to the nature of their homes. There is al- 
ways a correspondence between the character of a people and 
the physical geography of the territory it occupies. In Aryan 
lands nature exhibits a wonderful variety in scenery and life. 
Her ever-changing aspects seem to invite the mind of man to 
roam abroad. She awakens his senses, calls forth all his 
powers, and, by her sterner as well as gentler moods, schools 
him to a full and many-sided life. How different in the con- 
fined homestead of the Semitic race! Here all is uniformity. 
The sandy deserts and the parched lands, the glaring light and 
the scorching heat make man retreat within himself. His life 
flows on evenly and monotonously, and his activity, instead of 
being directed as is the Aryan’s to the external world, is turned 
within. An energetic self-concentration gives him spiritual 
depth and force. 

His inner world, however, is not that of logical thought and 
abstract speculation. The Semitic mind has never produced a 
philosophy in the higher sense of the word. It has borrowed 
the systems of other nations, but has never created one for it- 
self. Its native philosophy—if such it may be called—em- 
bodies in myths, allegories, parables and apothegms the fruits 
of practical wisdom, not the results of metaphysical specula- 
tion. For these we must go to the Aryan mind of India, 
Greece and Germany. The Semite lives in the realm of imagi- 
nation and feeling. His imagination is quick and glowing, 
but, owing to his natural environment, it lacks richness and 
variety of imagery. It is easily excited, but incapable of keep- 
ing itself poised aloft for a long time. His intense soul, 
touched by every wave of feeling, must pour itself out in poe- 
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try—not, however, in its objective forms—the epic and the 
drama—but, in accordance with his peculiar genius, in the sub- 
jective form of the lyric. In this, all the passion of his pas- 
sionate nature, so intense in love and hate, finds utterance. 

Yet, with all his inwardness, he develops no strong sense of 
individuality. The Aryan, whose mind fastens on the variety 
of nature, and who struggles with her manifold, single forces, 
attains through his resistance a proud feeling of personal power 
and becomes self-reliant and independent. But the Semite, 
whose mind is impressed by the uniformity of nature with the 
feeling of an immeasurable, irresistible weight, surrenders him- 
self in quiet resignation. And this feeling of absolute de- 
pendence on and submission to an overwhelming power, what is 
it but the religious feeling in its yet untutored state—a feeling 
which gains in intensity by the very poverty of the Semite’s 
life, and which, weakened by no dissipation of the senses, be- 
comes almost the sole element of his existence. 

And this leads us to notice the Semitic type of religion. Our 
materials for sketching this are as yet scanty; enough is known, 
however, to show that among the religions of the Semitic peo- 
ples there is a common family likeness, quite as striking as that 
which is found among the languages of that race. It is almost 
as easy to recognize a Semitic religion as it is to recognize a 
Semitic language. They have all been cast in the same mould, 
They all have their root in a primitive religion, which reflected 
all the peculiarities of the general life of the race—its subjec- 
tivity, its one-sidedness, its passion—and was fully shaped be- 
fore the several families and tribes sundered themselves from 
the parent stem. 

We need hardly remark that it was a natural religion, and 
that, pervaded by the principle of all heathenism, it absorbed 
God in the world. We look in vain here for Theism. Nature 
at that early day intoxicated the mind of man and gave him 
gods, which, at the best, were only personifications of cosmical 
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powers. We look in vain for spirituality; for how shall the re- 
ligions of nature be spiritual, when the life of nature is sensu- 
ous? And yet Semitic religion with all its imperfections, its 
polytheistic belief and its coarseness of worship, forms an easier 
transition than Aryan religion to the revealed faith of the Old 
Testament. It serves a pedagogic purpose, and prepares the 
way for the introduction of a higher and purer religion. Spirit- 
ual monotheism, after the pattern of the Old Testament, could 
more readily find a lodgment in the ancient Semitic mind, dis- 
ciplined as it had been for ages by the Semitic religion, than in 
the mind of ancient India or Greece. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to point out a few of 
the more prominent features of Semitic religion.* And first, 
there is always a chief national god. Each tribe has its own 
divinity, who is trusted as its natural protector and around 
whom gather the thoughts and affections of the people. Moab 
has its Chemosh and Ammon its Milecom. And so every Semi- 
tic people devotes itself almost exclusively to one supreme deity, 
whom it may claim properly as its own and whose power is con- 
fined to the land over which he rules. Other gods there are, 
and often in great numbers; but they occupy a very subordi- 
nate position and are in fact nothing but ministers of the na- 
tional deity, much as the angels are the ministers of the true 
God. 

How different in Aryan mythology! Here we find a circle 
of superior gods who share the power among themselves. Here 
we find a division of empire: Jupiter rules in the heavens and 
earth, Neptune over the sea, and Pluto in the under-world. 
There is a god of war and a god of love. Almost every art and 
science, almost every place and circumstance of life has its 
patron god. Nothing like such division is visible in any Semi- 
tic mythology. There is indeed an apparent dualism: the 
chief god is accompanied by his wife; Astarte stands by the 


*Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 100. 
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side of Baal. The dualism, however, is not real. Astarte is 
only the form in which Baal manifests himself. In Phoenician 
inscriptions she is designated as the “name of Baal” and the 
“* face of Baal ”—designations which remind us how, in the Old 
Testament, “name” and “face” are employed as symbols of 
the revelation of God.* The male and female god represent 
one and the same power viewed under a double aspect, now, as 
active, and again, as receptive. . 

In the prominence Semitic religion gives to the one national 
or tribal god, it affords a point of contact for the monotheistic 
faith. Here is a center of unity such as is not found in any 
Aryan religion. Unquestionably the mind can pass with much 
less violence to its habits of thought and feeling from the ac- 
knowledgment of a chief god with limited territorial sway, to 
the acknowledgment of the sole, universal God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, than it can pass througa a total denial of a 
multiplicity of equal gods to the recognition and worship of 
the only God. To the Aryan mind, Monotheism would seem 
to border on Atheism; to the Semitic mind, it would commend 
itself as the highest development and proper completion of its 
idea of the national god. 

Another feature of Semitic religion worthy of notice, is its 
conception and naming of God, as might, dominion, majesty. 
The Aryan, in surveying nature, fastens on its variety and 
loves to trace out the endless diversity of its forms. The re- 
sult is a polytheism of a different order from that found among 
Semitic peoples. His gods are but the personifications of the 
single powers and particular qualities of the world. In each 
manifestation of cosmical life he sees the presence of a special 
deity—in sun and moon, in sky and dawn, in fire and water, in 
mountain and grove. 

The Semite, on the other hand, seizes upon the unity of the 
world. Nothing so much impresses his mind as its power and 


*Schlottmann in Handwiérterbuch des Biblischen Altertums, Art. Baal. 
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sublimity. Pantheism, in the Greek sense, is utterly unknown 
to him. ‘Nature is nothing but that which has been begotten, 
and is ruled absolutely by the one Great Absolute Power. And 
only in the more or less abstract canception of this one Power 
are found what differences there do exist in the Semitic creeds 
in their respective stages.”’* Unlike the Aryan, the Semite 
has invented but one name for God. Its form may vary, but 
its signifreation is always the same. El, Elohim, the strong ; 
Bel, Baal, Adonis, Lord; Moloch, Mileom, Malka, King; 
Elyon, the Highest; Ram, Rimmon, the Exalted: these, with 
other designations, all originally adjectives expressive of gen- 
eral qualities of the Deity, point to the unity of the conception 
of God, as might, dominion, majesty. Here, again, we find a 
point of contact for monotheism. For, while the Aryan sees 
in the phenomena of the world the operation of manifold pow- 
ers, which he regards as divine and designates by a large va- 
riety of names, the Semite feels the presence of one, undivided 
power, and calls it E/, the Mighty One. 

Moreover, the Semitic mind ia, by its original constitution, 
inclined to the inward and spiritual, rather than to the external 
and natural, Its tendency is intensive, not extensive. It has 
produced no great painters or sculptors, and its poetry is lyric, 
not epic or dramatic. For the creation of these forms of art, 
it lacks the necessary interest in the varied objects of the outer 
world. This same spiritual bias makes itself apparent in 
religion, at least in its primitive and purer form. In later 
times, indeed, the Semites became as grossly idolatrous as other 
races. But all of them, at certain stages, abhorred the making 
of visible images of things they loved, revered and worshiped, 
and their cultus, in its earlier period, would seem to have been 
connected, not with vain idols, but with expressive symbols. 
Sacred trees and stones sufficed to represent to their thoughts 
an invisible and divine Presence. Evidently, a simple, sym- 


* Deutsch's Literary Remains, p. 160. 
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bolical worship of such a character would serve, better than any 
Aryan worship with the countless images of its gods, to prepare 
the mind to receive the spiritual religion of revelation. 

The peculiar genius of the Semitic race with its predisposi- 
tion te religion, and the peculiar genius of the Semitic reli- 
gion with its predisposition to the Old Testament type: such is 
the natural basis on which the religion of the Old Testament 
rests, and such the historic conditions which made.its revela- 
tion possible. But, it may be asked, do not these conditions 
explain all? Is it not conceivable that the spiritual monothe- 
istic faith of the Old Testament was derived genetically, by 
natural evolution, from this antecedent Semitic faith? Is the 
hypothesis of a supernatural revelation at all necessary to ac- 
count for its origin? 

In reply, we remark that there are elements in the higher re- 
ligion that are in no way derivable from the Jower. They may 
resemble each other in outward type; in inner life and spirit 
they are totally dissimilar. The one furnishes the mould in 
which the other is run; but the mould is of the earth, while the 
pure metal that fills it and receives its shape from it, is of 
heaven. 

Take, for instance, the conception of God. If we should re- 
gard the unity of God as the distinctive feature of the Old 
Testament conception, it would be unreasonable to place an 
impassable chasm between it and the old Semitic conception of 
the national God. The idea of the one God for the whole 
world might justly be viewed as only a further extension and 
development of the idea of the one god for a single nation. It 
is not, however, the unity, abstractly considered, but the entire 
character of this one God, as living, supermundane and per- 
sonal, that distinguishes Old Testament religion from the 
ancient Semitic as well as from all other heathen religions. 
Heathenism has never been able to rise to the idea of the abso- 
lute, yet personal God. It cannot penetrate behind the pow- 
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ers of the world and see Him, the Living One, who employs 
those powers as His passive organs. Even among the most 
highly cultivated nations, it does not get beyond the cosmos, 
and its highest gods are only reflections of the idea of man. 
“The Greek popular religion,” says Luthardt, and this is true 
of every heathen religion, ‘‘ knows not an Almighty, still less 
a holy God, and has no conception of a God of love.”’* 

Look now at the God of Abraham. He is El Shaddai, the 
Omnipotent, who rules over nature as well as in it, making it 
subservient to His purposes and giving to His servant a son in 
spite of Sarah’s barrenness. He is the Judge of all the earth, 
who cannot but do right. He is wise in His counsels, laying 
large plans that have reference to the most distant future, and 
gracious in His intentions, revealing Himself to Abraham as 
his Friend. Here we have more than a symbol of the genera- 
tive power of nature; here we have a living Personality of infi- 
nite might, holiness and love; and it is impossible that the Se- 
mitic mind, immersed in the life of nature and trembling before 
its undivided, irresistible power, should rise by its own unaided 
strength to the thought of such a God. 

Nor is this all. The feeling of personality, as we have seen, 
is not strongly developed in the Semitic mind, which, seeing 
nature in its unity, is weighed down with a sense of overwhelm- 
ing might. A lack of self-assertion characterizes the race. 
This is apparent in its submission to despotic governments and 
in its patient acquiescence in long-established customs, however 
oppressive and severe. Sharply-defined individualities are 
rarer than among the Aryans. The personal element, we may 
say, is comparatively weak. It could not be otherwise, of course, 
than that this defect should be visible in religion. The Se- 
mite has a feeling of absolute dependence on an absolute Power 
that compasses him about. In this feeling he is prone to lose 
himself, and his religion is marked by an abject submission and 


* Fundamental Truths, p. 227. 
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a craven fear. This is the secret of its cruel rites and licen- 
tious orgies. It is the religion that gave birth to the worship 
of Moloch and Astarte, at which the Greeks, themselves no 
puritans, deeply blushed. 

In how bright a contrast to this stands the religion of the 
Old Testament! Abraham walks before God in reverential, 
but not in servile fear. He does not crouch as a slave before 
his master, but holds intercourse with Jehovah as friend with 
friend. He pleads with Him, in all humility indeed, yet with 
all boldness. That which in the religion of his race is a weak 
surrender to a blind, irresistible power, becomes in him— 
strangely enough, if revelation be left out of the account—a 
free union and communion of the personal man with the per- 
sonal God. 

Nowhere is personality more strongly emphasized than in the 
religion of the Old Testament—the personality of God, and, as 
a consequence of this, the personality of man; yet always in 
such a way as not to obliterate the line of demarcation between 
the Divine and the human. The Divine is never humanized, 
the human is never deified. The Old Testament knows of no 
demigods. Its first man is as simply and purely human as any 
of his descendants. This feeling of personality gives to the 
religion of revelation a peculiar hue. It substitutes reverence 
and love for slavish fear. It throws a sacredness around human 
life. It infuses a kindly spirit into legislation. And the 
question now arises, how shall we account for its presence here, 
when it is so sadly wanting elsewhere? How shall we explain 
to ourselves the fact, that Abraham and his posterity rose, as 
it were, above the Semitic nature at this point into an atmos- 
phere of personal freedom and morality ? 

Renan’s theory is wholly inadequate. This brilliant French 
scholar, as is well known, ascribes to the Semitic race an innate 
monotheistic instinet, which distinguishes it from other races. 
A mening plausibility is lent to this conjecture by the fact 
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that the world has produced but three monotheistic religions, 
all on Semitic soil—the religions of Israel, of Christ, and of 
Mohammed. A moment’s reflection, however, shows that they 
all have a common root in the religion of Abraham; and it is 
the origin of this for which we need to account. 

There is, indeed, as we have seen, a vague kind of unity in 
the Semitic conception of God—the unity that is implied in the 
abstract idea of power and dominion as this is expressed in the 
universal Semitic name of the Supreme God, to whom all other 
natural powers are subject, and in whom they, as it were, are 
absorbed. But this is far removed from the pure, spiritual 
monotheism of the Old Testament. And if, as Renan asserts, 
this monotheism is due to an instinct common to the whole 
race, why, we may well ask, does it come to view only in a 
small fraction of that race, the chosen people of God? The 
Semites, with the one exception of Israel, were idolatrous poly- 
theists. Even among the descendants of Abraham, an inveterate 
tendency manifested itself constantly throughout their history 
to fall away from the higher faith they had inherited from the 
past. Monotheists they were not by nature; they became such 
only through a long and severe discipline. They had the teach- 
ings of Moses and the Prophets; but in spite of these they 
apostatized from the true God and paid idolatrous worship 
to the gods of the heathen. It was not until after the Cap- 
tivity, not until a thousand judgments had been sent upon them 
from heaven, that monotheism seems to have become an insepa- 
rable part of their life. 

But if the origin of Old Testament religion cannot be ex- 
plained by an instinct of the race, may it not be due to the 
genius of an individual? May we not picture Abraham to 
ourselves as an ancient sage, who by study and reflection saw 
the folly of idolatry and reached the conception of the spiritual 
God? But it is not in this character that he appears before 
us. He does not philosophize and speculate. We should be 
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surprised if he did; for the Semitic mind, lacking the capacity 
for science in general, deals with religion as life, not as dogma. 
And so Abraham is set before us, at least in the Bible, not as 
one who, by profound meditation, has attained to a new truth, 
not even as a prophet who is called to teach the world, but 
simply as the friend of God, whose life is his creed and whose 
mission is his migration—as one believing and trusting in the 
God who appeared unto him in love and established an ever- 
lasting covenant with him and his seed. 

What, then, is the origin of Old Testament religion ? 
Naturalism can furnish no satisfactory answer; we must have 
recourse to a supernatural revelation. Man, in his present 
state, is unable of himself to rise to the true idea of God. He 
has, indeed, a vague feeling of an ultimate Power lying behind 
the visible cosmos; but what that Power is, he cannot say. It 
is to him “the unknown God.” How poor are even the highest 
conceptions which a mind so profound as Plato’s was able to 
form of Him! Yet from the first there existed among the 
Hebrew people a true idea of God and of His relation to the 
world. Whence did it spring? Evidently not from philo- 
sophical reflection; for we cannot ascribe to the untutored 
Semitic mind an achievement in thought that lay altogether 
beyond the most cultivated Aryan mind. 

The only explanation lies in a Divine revelation. If man is 
to know God, God must come to man. And this He did when 
He appeared to Abraham. It was at a time when the know- 
ledge of the true God, possessed by former ages, had become 
lost, at least in Abraham’s native home and among his kindred. 
The Bible speaks of earlier revelations than that made to the 
‘“‘father of the faithful; but whatever their character, in his 
day they had ceased to be remembered, or, at least, obeyed; 
and his friends beyond the Euphrates served other gods than 
the Lord of heaven and earth. Then it was God came to 
Abraham, and whether by outward theophany or by inward 
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manifestation to his spirit, it was a real historical coming. He 
came not to convey to his mind abstract theological truths, but 
enter into a communion of love with him; and in this commu- 
nion, Abraham, by living experience, came to know God as he 
could not know Him simply by an exercise of the reason— 
came to know Him in His unity, His spirituality, His person- 
ality, His holiness. He recognized Him as the only source of 
true salvation, and such was his assurance that he chose to 
abandon fatherland and friends rather than surrender his faith 
in this supermundane, heavenly and only true God. This 
confidence was the root of his life and influence. ‘He not 
only steadfastly maintained the knowledge of the true God in 
his own practice and life, but knew how to make it lasting in 
his house and race, And in nothing is the memory of the 
reality and grandeur of his God-fearing and God-blessed life 
more evidently preserved than in this, that powerful and devout 
men even among foreign nations were compelled to confess that 
God was with him; and eagerly sought his friendship and 
blessing.’’* 


* Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. I., p. 318. 
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Art. VII.—THE BIBLICAL CONCEPTION OF ETERNAL LIFE 
AND ETERNAL DEATH. 





BY FEV. J. W- SANTEE, D.D, CAVETOWN, MD, 





In our day, flooded with Endless forms of rationalism, scep- 
ticism and infidelity, this subject is becoming invested with new 
significance and special importance, to the professor of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In truth, there is no doctrine, nor anything 
special in Christianity, which has not been assailed by these 
forms of opposition, and that which pertains to this present life 
has been severely tested, but offered no limit to the investiga- 
tions, and they carried their speculations thither into the future 
world, making havoc with the faith handed down through the 
ages. The Revelation from God, which becomes such to man 
only, where there are powers capable of apprehending it, is at 
once set aside as antiquated and under a higher light, this pres- 
ent existence is brought to an end in the dismal idea of an- 
nihilation, or, if continued, is made to outlive every thought of 
punishment in universal salvation, which shall be the lot of all. 
Besides, there are the tendencies of materialism, assuming va- 
rious shapes, and attempting to rid the faith from everything 
lying beyond the province of reason and in the sphere of 
the spiritual, and thus is bringing its part in undermining the 
foundations of the Christian faith. In addition to these, our 
age is staggering with humanitarian conceptions of Justice, and 
in its intense love for humanity blunts the edge of the sword of 
Justice, and will know of nothing but kindness and love. This 
morbid idea roots itself everywhere in society, so that the age 
is disposed, to a great extent, to do away with the hangman’s 
rope, as a relic belonging to an age of ignorance and barbarism. 
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It reaches higher, and in its exceeding kindness is eagerly 
striving to sow the seed for general fruiting, that in the here- 
after, all shall be alike and be in the enjoyment of unending 
happiness. It is a fact too, which cannot be successfully gain- 
said, that much of our modern, popular Christianity has been 
pandering to these various tendencies and toning down special 
conceptions of doctrine which were fearlessly held before the 
candidate for eternity, and that now the fearful facts of Eter- 
nal Life and Eternal Death, are not sufficiently emphasized nor 
held distinctly asunder. From all these tendencies we dissent, 
and believe that Revelation teaches and unfolds the fact that for 
every one there is a condition in the Future Life, in which the 
full idea of Eternal Life or Eternal Death will be realized, and 
that that condition or state is unalterable, irrevocably fixed, 
that is, that it is Everlasting. 

In order that we may have a clear view of this subject, let us, 
in the first place, endeavor to obtain a proper idea of the condi- 
tion of man when God created him in His Image. Here we are 
confronted with mystery in this, that man, at his creation, was 
endowed with ability to determine, in a free way, either for 
himself or for his Maker. That the created mind should be 
possessed of capacity to refuse the uncreated in this determina- 
tion and choose itself. In the creation of man we have the 
meaning and sense of the lower world reflected, rather, the 
lower comes to its meaning in the highest creation of all. He 
is made a little lower than the angels, created in the Image of 
God. This fact separates man from the order of this lower 
world and places him far above and beyond it. He was taken 
from the dust of the earth, but God breathed into him, and he 
became a living soul, that is, he was elevated above this lower 
order, and was a creature belonging to two worlds, as Plato 
represented him, with one hand reaching heavenward, with the 
other towards the earth. God breathed into him, linking him 
to another world, that man finds not his end nor his destiny in 
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this present life. He has not merely a perishable body from 
the dust, but a soul from God, not material as his body, but 
spiritual and therefore immortal, never to die and capable of 
glory and everlasting bliss in the future life. So our Confes- 
sion of Faith, Heid. Cat. 2,6. Did God then create man so 
wicked and perverse? By no means, but God created man 
good, and after His own image, in righteousness aad true holi- 
ness, that he might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love 
Him, and live with Him in eternal happiness to glorify Him 
and praise Him. Clearly, man had will and capacity to know 
God and obey Him, and then to live with Him in eternal bless- 
edness. As such, he had capacity for Eternal Life, that is, to 
reach out and after the full idea of his creation, so as to be with 
the Lord forever. Here then is a creation belonging to two 
worlds, this of Nature and the higher world of Spirit. The fact, 
too, that these higher endowments come directly from the Eter- 
nal and In finite, breathed into man, gives him a nature inde- 
structible, even though the body goes into ruin and decay. 
Because man is an individual, personal being, possessing Per- 
sonality, it is beyond conception, that at the end of life this gift 
from God should flow back into the great ocean of Being, into 
the Infinite, and that which was a being, a personal, conscious 
individual, should in this way be made to cease. All revelation 
indirectly protests against such a conception, and therefore, for 
man, at the end of this present existence, there cannot await 
him a complete destruction, a total annihilation, or even the 
passing back into the Sea of Infinity. That would destroy per- 
sonality, and cannot be the end of man, neither his final desti- 
ny. That is not the idea of Eternal Life nor Eternal Death as 
found in the Word of God. 

God created man in His own image and endowed him with 
capacities rightly “to know God his Creator ;” he needed now, 
of his own choice and election, to be confirmed in this condition, 
in other words, as man was created free, he was of his own 
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choice, either to elect the Will of God as Law unto himself, or 
his own will, as over against God. He was to be righteous and 
holy and good by the determination of his will in that direction. 
He was created for this high position, but had to elect it. In 
this election to life or death, he was free; his will was not bound 
to move either in the one direction or the other, and for him the 
question is undetermined, undecided. It is true, the fearful 
result of disobedience stood before him in the awful threatening, 
*‘ In theday thou eatest thereof thoushalt die,” and this motive, 
should induce him to elect obedience. What a mystery here, 
in this, that an Omnipotent, Infinite Mind, created a being en- 
dowed with Intelligence, Reason and Will, capable of determin- 
ing for himself either according to the Will of God, obedience, 
or the contrary, disobedience, Either to choose life or death. 
** Man is constituted a voluntary being: he is endowed with a 
faculty of choosing; instead of taking his place in a succession 
of antecedents and consequents, he is a free-worker, and consci- 
ously governs his inward self, independently of foreign antece- 
dents and consequents, His mind, instead of being a mere re- 
cipient of impulses and their obedient servant, he feels, is 
placed high above them, invested with aregal power over them, 
to choose or refuse any or all of them, and is thus strictly a 
causer, @ conscious voluntary beginner of change, from itself, 
and by a faculty belonging to itself, and under its control, 
though derived from its Maker. In the fact of the voluntari- 
ness, the fact of the power of choosing, the Almighty has con- 
ferred on man a secondary, but nevertheless a real independence. 
. . » . Here is the mystery, the profound and awful mystery, 
of created will. In its very nature it is capable of resisting the 
uncreated: it has, in fact, resisted Him. The power which he 
conferred has been wilfully, wickedly abused, in order to vio- 
late His laws and to disturb and embroil His government; moral 
liberty, degenerating to licentiousness; moral power wilfully 
perverted, is Moral Evil, alone is Moral Evil: and the origin, 
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the sole origin, of this plague in the universe, is the voluntary 
abuse of power and freedom by the created being.” The Mys- 
tery: or Evil and God, by John Young, LL. D., pp. 135, 181. 
In all this, the result was not a surprise to the Infinite, Omnis- 
cient Mind, but clearly, it was brought about by the created 
mind. This is the idea of test, temptation. For man it was a 
test, either to stand or fall. 

What was the nature of the temptation? The biblical his- 
tory conveys the distinct intimation, that his virtue was assailed 
and vanquished from without. So the Catechism, 2,9. Ans. 
. . - but man by the instigation of the devil, and his own wilful 
disobedience, &c. Here are two forces, one from without, and 
another his own wilful disobedience, that is, the ability to ac- 
cept the temptation offered and thus determine for himself. . 
. . “But virtue, which had thus been placed within a perpetual 
shelter, and been the result not of man’s choice, but of God's 
Omnipotence, had been utterly worthless, had been no virtue 
at all. Temptation has the power, which we ourselves give to 
it, no more. Temptation is not compulsion: no amount of 
temptation can constitute a compulsion: .. But there is 
power to resist ; ever there must be power to resist, else there 
is no probation, and there can be no crime. . . Probation 
necessarily supposes temptation, that is, it supposes trial of one 
kind or other, and of what kind does not essentially affect the 
question. Probation means that the being is to evince in some 
way what is within him, is to be brought to some test, in order 
to manifest how he will determine for himself, whether he will 
legitimately exert his power of choice, or will misuse that power 
and choose unwisely and wickedly.” Pp. 263, 265. He was 
solving for himself the fearful question of Eternal Life or Eter- 
nal Death. In this trial being appealed to from without and 
consented to from within, he yielded and elected his own will in 
preference to that of God. The temptation was made and was 
successful. Man fell and was a transgressor. Now the fact of 
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sin was born—became a reality. The consequence was he was 
driven from the garden and was made to feel what loss he had 
incurred, by his act. He lost eternal life, sundered from God, 
and became involved in eternal death. This is the biblical 
conception of his condition as fallen, and he was made to feel 
the force of the curse, in the sorrows and woes he had to en- 
dure, and truly in the sweat of his face he had to eat bread. 
What is his relation to God, seeing he disobeyed His com- 
mand? Before this fearful decision, this result stood only in 
possibility and might have been averted, for it was a test and 
no play, now it is an actuality. The punishment was that his 
life should be one of sorrow, affliction, trial and care, reaching 
its end, for this life, in the separation of body and soul. In it 
we have this higher nature, the soul, estranged and alienated 
from God, and hence at his.death, man has no hope of looking 
into the future, with the assurance of a blessed hereafter. He 
was away from God. His relation was not one of life but of 
death. As soon as life commences so soon does this law of death 
begin its work. From the cradle to the grave, be the passage 
long or short, it is a death. The ground was cursed for his 
sake. He is not the innocent creature now, but is conscious of 
a wrong, and he carries an accusing conscience within, and he 
attempts to fly from God and hide himself. He is sundered from 
the Lord, feels that he forfeited eternal life—is a transgressor 
and fearfully guilty. With all this, he is eternal, in the sense of an 
unending being, and is so, because he is from God, partakes of 
the nature of the divine, he ceases not, at the end of this pre- 
sent existence, neither will he be annihilated. This supposi- 
tion is monstrous; for even in the vast universe of God, there is 
no destruction, but change; much less can there be destruction 
for His creature created in the Image of God. He is immor- 
tal, but only in the sense of a continued life after death, but 
not blessed. He shall have a resurrection but to damnation, 
not to life, that is forfeited. He lost, by his choice, a blessed 
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resurrection and a glorious immortality. His relation is one 
of death. As heis the head of the race, so in him, all fell. 
‘‘There were two opposite principles . . . on which in- 
telligent beings might be constituted. Either the entire race 
might be created at once, or it might propagate itself in succes- 
sive generations. The one we call the individual and the other 
the hereditary principle ; the one the independent and the other 
the dependent, associated, representationary principle; “p. 
261. So also the Scriptures—“ As in Adam all die,’’ &c. It 
is needless to perplex the mind with the problem, whether this 
could have been prevented, or why it was allowed, it is suffi- 
cient to know that it is a fact and a terribly far-reaching reality, 
and became such by the free agency of man. Shall now this 
noblest work of God forever lie a wreck? Must sin for ever 
triumph? Shall death always reign, or shall the enemy be 
followed and in his own domain be made to give back the prey 
and yield the victory? Shall the sting of death remain, the 
grave preserve its triumph? But man, under this power, is 
helpless and hopeless. If relieved, it must come to him from 
beyond himself, and to this the significant word of God directs 
when the Lord said, “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” But, oh, what depths 
into which man has fallen, and what a work to recover what 
has been lost! Besides, the recovery had to be effected by per- 
sonal effort, by personal work: not by a decree could the loss 
be recovered. The ground had to be fought over and re- 
claimed so as to bring man into the possession of eternal life. 
This was not his work, but the work of God. 

In order to his recovery from the effect of the fall God came 
to his relief, and instituted remedial agencies whereby his es- 
trangement was to be corrected and the source to eternal life 
for ever opened. Hence, are we then so corrupt that we are 
wholly incapable of doing any good, and inclined to all wicked- 
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ness? Ans. Indeed we are, except we are regenerated by the 
Spirit of God. In this his hopelessness is clearly asserted and 
an agency beyond him must come to his relief. He can, for 
himself, never work out eternal life. The fountain to which 
he must come, and from which he must draw, is opened and 
found only in God. But from Him, sin alienated man, and now 
in mercy the Lord reaches out His hand to lead him into life. 
This is the teaching of Scripture. God is the fountain of life, 
and to Him in a free way, as personally responsible, man 
must be brought. The race must be reheaded, a new order of 
life be introduced, so that eternal life might be obtained. To 
live, to” have eternal life, consists “in knowing thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

Now to correct this estrangement, different theories have 
been advocated and earnestly pressed. But let us not lose 
sight of the fact that man is hopelessly fallen, and “that we 
are all by nature children of wrath even as others,”’ incapable 
of doing any good, but withal not so, that his nature is 
bestial or devilish, but so, as to leave a link to which the grace 
of God may connect itself. In the first place, we have the 
theory which takes hold of man as he is, and by personal appli- 
ances secks to raise him from his fallen state and make him a 
child of God. It can go so far as to convert him from an im- 
moral creature to a moral one, but is unable to implant a new 
nature for the unfolding of a new life. This theory is preva- 
lent in our day, in the new measure system, of which we had 
abundant evidence during the religious campaign waged last win- 
ter. After the campaign, or during the warm season, it goes into 
summer quarters, possibly at some sea-shore or other watering- 
place. It knows of no church as the ark of safety for sinners, 
in which they are to be trained for life here and for bliss here- 
after. It reforms, it may be true, but it is helpless in the way 
of imparting life to develop into life everlasting. Reformation 
is not a new creature in Christ Jesus. It needs more than re- 
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formation, it needs regeneration; far more than conversion, the 
implantation of a new life from God, for the real lifting out of 
sin, and thus over into the world of grace. This is by the act 
of God in and by the use of means. Whata fine illustration we 
have of this fact, in the history of Paul, after he had been over- 
taken on his way to Damascus and his preparation for his work 
afterwards. Acts ix. 18. Here is more than reformation, far 
more than conversion; a complete engrafting, by the sacramen- 
tal act of God, and then for him, the significant abode in 
Arabia. But this is often ignored in the theory of the Christian- 
ity of the day, and it attempts to work out the problem of eternal 
life on this low plane. In the next place, we have 9 
which regards man not as helpless and hopeless, but with inhe- 
rent virtues and powers sufficient to raise him out of his misery 
and effect, for him, what Christianity proposes and alone can do. 
In this theory, Christ is a model man, but only man. You can 
imitate His life, be virtuous as He was, follow in His steps, as 
one man follows the example of another. It takes him ashe is 
and by appliances of education and kindred forces will educate 
him to be a Christian and thus prepare him for life here and 
for the hereafter coming; all this by depending on resources in 
man, without anything being added to him from God, in the 
use of appointed means. It is clear, however, that the word of 
God does not regard man in this light, neither is his recovery to 
be effected in this way. He cannot attain to eternal life by 
mere reformation of life, neither by any educational contrivan- 
ces which may be applied to him. It is clear, that in order to 
obtain eternal life he must be raised higher than these natural 
forces can raise him; he must be lifted into another order of 
life, for eternal salvation, and this can be only by the power of 
God, a supernatural act. The word of God has another con- 
ception of eternal life and eternal death than this now set 
forth. 

Now to reveal life to man in his sinful and fallen state, God 
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ever holds before him His own antagonism to sin, and His eter- 
nal hatred of it. Still, God will not leave His creature man to 
perish utterly in his fall, and He reveals himself as a God long- 
suffering and a being of love. So in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, the revelation of God commences thus, as abundant in 
goodness and truth, in order to win back the affections of the 
estranged “‘ by unmerited kindness, to break the world’s heart 
by tenderness and compassion, and to bring down upon it the 
insupportable pressure of an Infinite grace.” In this period 
we have a peculiar history, and God’s dealings with the antedi- 
luvians was one of kindness and love. The great plan, by 
which eternal life was to be secured and eternal death escaped, 
was now beginning to unroll itself to the people of this first 
age. The severe penalty against sin was now commencing to 
fruit, though slowly; for many long years were required, in 
many cases near on to one thousand, before death came. But 
it came at last, ‘‘ Physical as well as moral death was contained 
in the original forewarning, ‘In the day thou eatest, thou 
shalt surely die.” But it was not inflicted; the infliction was 
long, very long, withheld, and not till it could no longer be 
withheld, was it suffered to fall down upon the guilty... . 
But the life of the antediluvian patriarchs was preternaturally, 
at all events unusually extended . .. The meaning of such 
peculiar economy it is impossible to mistake. To the men of 
that age, it ought to have spoken as impressively as if a pre- 
ternatural hand had traced in letters of light, on the firmament 
over their heads, this heavenly gospel, ‘The Lord is long- 
suffering, and full of compassion; He willeth not that any 
should perish, but that all should turn to him and live.”” These 
men must have seen and felt, that He had even adopted this 
gracious method of touching their hearts and restoring them to 
Himself, to duty, and to life.” Pp. 273 and 274. This 
shows the eternal antagonism of God against sin, and the 
method to reclaim the sinner, and holds before us the concep- 
tion of eternal life, into which He would lead them. 
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While this purpose of God was revealing itself degeneracy 
was increasing; man refused the love of God, and then came 
the terrible judgment of God, when He broke up the mighty 
deep, and deluged the earth, and by this simple act swept the 
vast multitude of sinners from the earth.’’ The deluge was 
emphatically an act of judgment. In its first and prominent 
aspect, it was an appalling judgment, and without question it 
was designed to influence the fears, as before the Highest has 
influenced the affections and the hopes of men. This act of 
Divine judgment, like a lofty and massive column, which all the 
world hereafter might see, rises up at the commencement of the 
second epoch of human history: and upon it was written the 
warning, in letters which all the world might read, “ Flee from 
the wrath tocome.” Now already the penalty against sin came 
fast, for human life was now contracted to nearly its present 
limits. Men looked around upon their race, and beheld them 
falling fast and thick, as the ears of corn before the reaper’s 
sickle. It was as if, in all directions, now to one and again to 
another, the secret and irresistible summons were conveyed, 
“Come to judgment,” “ Prepare to meet thy God.” But 
the root of evil was not destroyed but continued still fearfully 
vigorous, The curse in the heart of the world was not extir- 
pated: “The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men. Behold they are ali gone out of the way: they 
are together become unprofitable. There is none that under- 
standeth and seeketh after God.” P. 282. 

In the after history in the plan of God, in which He showed 
His abhorrence of sin, and love for His creature, He selected a 
people from among all the nations of the earth. The aim of 
the Jewish Institute was for the preservation of that truth, 
which, having been twice formally committed to the whole 
world, had each time been all but lost. . . . Diffused and 
dispersed over the whole earth, the Divine light had been all 
but quenched, in the encompassing darkness. The scattered 
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rays, therefore, must be collected and concentrated into one 
focus. Revealed truth . . . must be committed to some 
one guardianship. It must be placed within a new shelter, and 
furnished with a new kind of protection. * It must be deposited 
in the hands of some one people, and must be guarded and de- 
fended as it had never been before, by national partialities and pe- 
culiarities, and by a singular and imposing, and withal significant 
array of ordinances and ceremonies.” p. 286. In all this the 
ever-repeated fact comes to light of man’s apostacy and aliena- 
tion, his helplessness and the efforts to restore him and bring 
him to God and to life. The Word of God knows of no blessed 
life for man apart from God—but only alienation—death. 
Hence the Lord’s dealings, His Institutions, ordinances, cere- 
monies. This is clear in the ordering of the Tabernacle, the 
Sacrifices and offerings there, and afterwards at the Temple. 
In this way, to unite fallen man with God, the Author of Life, 
and thus save him from death—what a mystery and yet what a 
stupendous work, the great problem, to correct what sin had 
defaced, and to lift fallen man from its deeps and restore him 
to life and peace. The object was to open a fountain from 
which fallen man might draw, so that the poor outcast might 
share the blessings which eternally flow from thence. What a 
schooling for the race and how long it took to bring the fallen 
into a relation in which he could share in the blessing. The 
whole Old Testament system was an unfolding of the plan to 
restore man to life, so that he could enjoy communion with God 
and finally be with Him. 

How is this fountain opened? What was the plan towards 
which al] former history was tending by which he was to be in- 
troduced to life? This we have in the last dispensation. “ This 
is the prolongation and the victorious conclusion of the Al- 
mighty’s great controversy with human sin; the last step in 
that moral education of the world which He has been conduct- 
ing from the first: His last appeal to the will of man; Lis last 
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method of subduing, restoring and sanctifying it, and of re- 
uniting to Himself His apostate and rebellious children. And 
if this be so, it is not to be wondered at, that here we behold 
the unveiling of Divine resources such as the world never be- 
fore saw and never can see again. The Incarnation and the 
Cross are the names of two events that stand alone in all Time. 
Together they form a luminous centre, around which, the his- 
tory of man arranges itself—the past all looking towards this 
central point, and the future all branching out from it. Mys- 
tery and Openness, Weakness and Power, Glory and Ignominy, 
are here in marvellous combination, eloquent of the presence 
of a wonder-working, an Almighty hand.” P. 295. As man 
fell in Adam, or by his apostacy, all mankind became sinful, 
so by one again shall the race be reheaded and a New Order of 
Life be introduced, to bring this fallen life to Life Eternal. 
This fountain, or this reheading, we have in the Incarnate 
Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. In Him is found the only 
One who could and did bruise the head of the serpent. He 
who was promised to the Patriarchs, prophesied by the Pro- 
phets, and became Incarnate, in the fullness of time, of the 
Virgin Mary. The mystery towards which all previous history 
tended is now solved ; heaven came down to earth, God and man 
are forever united in the Person of Him, who is Immanuel, God 
with us. 

In all the preceding ages, in the ages of the Scriptures, man 
is always regarded as a being immortal and unending, but was 
not in actual possession of Life Everlasting, and that his hap- 
piness, or rather his life, was dependent on his relation to God, 
who had revealed Himself to him in the various stages of reve- 
lation. So also his misery on his continued separation from 
the Lord. This becomes now clear and full in this last revela- 
tion from God. As in Adam the race fell, so it pleased God to 
raise the race in Christ. Death in one order, Life in the other, 
each, however, after its own order. “‘ As in Adam, all die, even 
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so in Christ shall all be made alive.” There is truth in the 
doctrine of the Universalists, in this, that Christ wrought out 
a salvation which is universal, but in its application limits itself 
at once to those who accept its offers, and, therefore, while it is 
asserted that the salvation is universal, the inference is not to 
be drawn that all will be saved, but only those who are en- 
grafted into Him and receive His benefits by atrue faith. For 
one there is life, while another elects death. For one eternal 
life, for the refuser eternal death. 

Who, now, is this Incarnate Lord, “the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption.” “About eighteen hundred years ago, 
there lived on this earth a native of Judea, by name Jesus, of 
Nazareth. He was a young man; He was brought up in very 
humble life; His reputed parents, His relations, and all His asso- 
ciates, belonged to the lower ranks of society. Ile was a com- 
mon carpenter, working at His trade till He was thirty years 
old. At this age, of His own accord, without solicitation or 
encouragement from any quarter, He appeared in public, and 
after a ministry of only three years, He suffered death by cru- 
cifixion at the age of thirty-three. His youth, and His entire 
social circumstances and position, when viewed in connection 
with His pre-eminence as a revealer of spiritual truth, with His 
personal wisdom so far surpassing in amount and in kind that 
of the most renowned sages, and with His blameless, perfect, 
unexampled spiritual character, make out, as Christians be- 
lieve, an essential and organic difference between Him and all 
men—a difference not of office, but of nature.’’ P. 303. He 
united two worlds—two natures. He assumed our nature, the 
nature to be redeemed, ‘‘and was in all points like unto us, sin 
excepted.” Our race was in ruin, the gates to eternal life 
were closed, but He came to open them. What significance in 
His life, even the years intervening between His twelfth and the 
year He entered on His public ministry, and what significance 
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in the three years of His ministry. It is said, tradition reports, 
that He never smiled, He came to conquer for the race what 
had been lost and to open the way to eternal life. It was not 
by a decree, but was a work—a contest—a hard-fought battle, 
with an enemy for thousands of years defying. To accomplish 
this, He suffered; His entrance into the flesh involved this. 
From His birth to the cross, we have trial and suffering. The 
contest was with the powers of darkness, and on the issue hang 
the hopes of the race. In His life He was spotless, and He 
consciously goes to the end and so to the final struggle. We 
may see the deep significance of the fall when we penitently 
follow Him into the garden, into the Agony, and from thence 
to the Cross. Ile wrought out salvation. Every step was con- 
quered, and the enemy relaxed nothing, but fought to the bit- 
terend. In one of the Apocryphal Gospels, what a picture 
there of what was reality. How death exulted over its prey when 
He passed under death. Now the victory is ours, shouted 
death and the grave, now the Prince is defeated, is in our do- 
main, in our power. But He is the Prince of Life, and though, 
as death supposed, came vanquished, He comes as the Victor 
to proclaim His triumph in the domain of death, and to take 
away its sting forever, ‘“‘and after His three days’ rest in the 
grave, risen up again, because the Lord had sustained Him. 
Such was the word of their message—that the stone was 
rolled away, that the riddle of death was solved, and hearts un- 
numbered welcomed the tidings, and expanded themselves to 
it, as flowers, shut through some long, dreary night, unfold 
themselves to the warmth and the light of the returning day.””— 
Trench. Ue is the bearer of our life, and now, having con- 
quered the enemy and carried off victory in every contest, He 
is alive for evermore, and holding in His hands the keys of hell 
and of death. Humanity is redeemed in His Person, and now 
Life and Immortality are brought to light in and by Him. 
Here is fulness, an opened fountain. He triumphed over all 
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opposition forever, the bright and morning star. Jn Him is 
Iife—the essence, the fountain of it. ‘This is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” He accomplished for us and restored what had been 
lost by sin, and is now forever, the inexhaustible source from 
whence life and light come. He came to wrest it from every 
opposing power, and placed it beyond the reach of sin, and thus 
beyond the reach of death and hell. He zs the Life. In Him 
is realized everything sought for and longed after in the Old 
Testament economy. In Him the race is reheaded and eternal 
life secured. This is the Gospel—the sun eternally shining. 
In the Person of Jesus Christ, our life is raised, and was 
raised by conflict, suffering and death. In His glorious Resur- 
rection it rises into another world—into a new order—a world 
where eternal spring abides—far beyond the reach of death— 
in which the glorious Redeemer ever lives and reigns, an un- 
ending life in the undying Christ. This Fountain is ever open 
in His mystical Body, the fulness of Him, which filleth all in 
all. Here He is the Head—the ever glorious living Vine, the 
source from whence life comes to fallen man. In this glorious 
order we have the home of the Holy Ghost, by whom this life 
is mediated to the penitent and believing heart. Into this new 
order we are raised by the power of the Holy Ghost, and by 
faith appropriate the benefits which are offered by the Lord. 
In union with Him our ruined nature is restored, and brought 
into contact with Him who is life, that, personally, we may 
share in the benefits of this reheaded race. In union with Him 
we stand in the element of life, eternal life. ‘The Incarna- 
tion and the Cross do all but make up part of their moral be- 
ing, so deeply are they connected with their moral history. 
Theirs is life begotten of Love, Incarnate, Redeeming, Cruci- 
fied Love. It is life given back from an awful perdition. Itis 
the life of minds re-united to God, after a dark apostacy. It 
is life restored to the Parent Life, as it ought never to have 
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been separated. . . it is life from God, in God, as the 
stream contains the waters of the fountain.” ‘*We are made 
partakers of the divine nature.” It is life in its highest, purest, 
noblest sense, realizing the very conception of it in the mind of 
God. “This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” Liv- 
ing is knowing—getting to know the highest, grandest truths, 
which yet we never can perfectly know. . . To the central 
effulgence of God we can never come, only to the edge of the 
shadow cast by the Infinite we shall reach, but thia is the very 
place of adoration. . . . Life in the immortal world shall 
be no other than this, to rise higher and higher towards that 
height which we can never climb, because it is Infinite, leaving 
below us as we ascend a depth which there is no line to fathom, 
while around us stretches an expanse measureless as eternity. 
; Overawed, but not disheartened by the conviction that 
“The Infinite,” whether as Truth or as Being, is never to be 
known, we shall be enraptured by the deep assurance that 
“the knowable” of God, eternity shall not exhaust. Pp. 342, 
343. This, unquestionably, is the biblical conception of eternal 
life, and the method or plan of God by which this loss was to be 
restored to the race. 

On the other hand, the soul that fails to reach this blessed 
union with Christ and share in the benefits of this reheaded 
humanity—that remains out of fellowship and determines his 
will against God and against Christ, shall live and have being, 
in the hereafter, but out of Christ or in eternal Death. This 
is hell, the consciousness of separation from God—alienated 
from Christ—the conscious determination of will against Life 
and Light, this is hell. “Evil shall hereafter be alone, and 
alone shall develop its own rank and deadly nature, and ex- 
hibit its unmitigated effects. If this be true, and if evil beings 
shall be left absolutely alone in the midst only of evil, it is not 
hard to imagine that, in the progress of ages, they must be- 
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come a terrible wreck, unutterably worse than anything which 
earth has ever witnessed, and shall furnish a tremendous and 
everlasting vindication of the language, ‘lost souls,’ ‘perished 
minds,’ ‘fires quenched,’ ‘lights gone out forever in the 
blackness of darkness.” . . . Sin is perdition. Not that 
at some future day it shall produce death, but that it 2s death. 

Unless it be extirpated, the soul can only die: it may 
exist in the sense of simply being, but it is really dying rather 
than living; and forever, its existence is a death, a process of 
perdition, whose final issue lies behind an impenetrable veil.” 
The Christ of History, pp. 117, 118. And what shall ever 
alter or change it? Is not the will determined, has it not 
elected its own way, did it not choose itself in preference to the 
Lord, and nothing in the wide universe can undetermine it, so 
that this self-elected condition or state—this consciousness of 
alienation—this hell must be enduring or endless. How can it 
be otherwise? Has it not made account of its probation and in 
it determined, so that the decision, in the hereafter, must be 
final and irrevocable? So on the other hand, “this life of God 
in man is eternal; this is the eternal life-union or reunion of 
the created mind with God,”’ whilst this loss, irrecoverable, is 
hell, the conception of a death which is eternal. The one is a 
life in the undying Christ, the other, a life out of Christ, where 
God is a consuming fire. The one eternal, unending as the 
other, but one has the consciousness of blessedness, while the 
other the consciousness of being lost, of being out of Christ, of 
being damned. The one in heaven, the other in hell. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Lire oF (JOHN) ConRAD WEISER, THE GERMAN PIONEER, 
PatTrRiorT AND Patron oF Two Races, By C. Z. Weiser, D.D., 
Reading, Pa. Daniel Miller, Publisher, 113 North Sixth Street, 
1876. 


WE respect the motive which led our friend and class-mate, Dr. 
Weiser, to write this interesting book. It is a pious tribute to a worthy 
ancestor, and thus fulfills the spirit of the command, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” It is at the same time a loyal and dutiful remem- 
brance of his people. Conrad Weiser, the subject of the biography, was 
a German, ody ee out prominently among the thousands from the 
German fatherland who contributed 1n laying the foundations of our 
good old Commonwealtl and of our nation. 

Little comparatively has as yet been done to commemorate the trials 
and hardships which these German immigrants endured, and the solid 
virtues they displayed in the early history of our country. The Puritans 
were in advance of them, and they have had earlier ped of their 
heroic virtues. It is quite time that a full history of the first German 
settlements in this country should be written. May we not hope that 
this interesting biography may be the harbinger of such a history. 
There is much material gathered, we know. It only waits to be properly 
arranged and published in order to supply the great want. 

Dr. Weiser has done his work well. He has made careful research, so 
that the reader feels safe in accepting the facts stated. It is not a man- 
ufactured romance. Then there isa spirit and freshness in the style 
which carries the reader along with unabated interest to the end of the 
first part. The second part presents to the reader Conrad Weiser’s let- 
ters, his journals, his memoranda, and closes with addenda. Here the 
man stands out in his public and official character. His strict integrity 
failed not in all his transactions because it was based upon the 
Christian religion. The Einweihungs-Lied, composed by him, on page 
401, shows how deeply imbued he was with the Christian spirit, and at 
the same time his literary ability. The oration by Hon. Daniel Ermen- 
trout, on Our People in American History, is worthy the place it occu- 
pies. This and the address of George F. Baer, Esq.,delivered at Mey- 
erstown, Pa., December 23, 1875, on the “ Pennsylvania Germans,” are a 
credit to their authors, and deserve attention not only by the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, but by all Americans who revere the memory of the 
founders of our great nation. We hope this interesting work of Dr. 
Weiser’s will serve to awaken new interest in the early history of the 
Germans in this country. 
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CarisTIAN NurTuRE. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., 1876. 


The enterprising house of Scribner, Armstrc g & Co.,of New York, 
has undertaken to bring out a uniform edition of the select works of 
Horace Bushnell, D.D. It will include the present volume, Sermons for 
the New Life, Nature and the Supernatural, Vicarious Sacrifice, For- 
giveness and Law, Christ and His Salvation, and Sermons on Living 
Subjects. 

This first volume on Christian Culture is a yoiame of about 400 pages. 
The substance of it appeared many years ago, and received at the time 
a very favorable notice and review by Dr. Nevin in the MERCERSBURG 
REVIEW. It has lost nothing in interest since it first appeared. The 

ractical end the author seemed to have in view when it was first pub- 
fished was to counteract the tendency to misunderstand and undervalue 
educational religion. Under the guidance and influence of individual- 
ism, the conception of mankind as an organism seemed to be lost. So 
also the organisms which are subordinate parts of the one great organ- 
ism of humanity, as the family were in jike manner regarded as a sort of 
aggregation. It was thought that Christianity has to do only with adult 
life. The membership of children in the Christian Church was ignored. 
Infant baptism was, indeed, retained to some extent in the Puritan 
Churches, but it became divested of all true significance. Sudden con- 
version, emotional religion, such as goes along with the popular revivals, 
became the order of the day among the Churches. 

Dr. Bushnell sought to counteract this tendency, and call the Church 
back to its duty in reference to the children that were growing up in its 
communion. He does this with great ability. Every page reveals his 
grasp of thought, and at the same time his right conception of Chris- 
tianity, especially in its relation to the family. 

As a specimen of Dr. Bushnell’s treatment on the subject of the kind 
of teaching that is befitting little children, we quote the tollowing: 

“ As little are young children to be taught that they are, of course, un- 
regenerated. This, with many, is even a fixed point of orthodoxy, and 
of course they have no doubt of it. They put their children on the precise 
footing of heathens, and take it for granted that they are to be converted 
in the same manner. But they ought not to be in the same condition as 
heathens. Brought up in their society, under their example, baptized into 
their faith and ~ oe the ground of it, and bosomed in their prayers, there 
ought to be seeds of a gracious character already planted in them; so 
that no conversion is necessary, but only the development of a new life 
already begun. Why should the parents cast away their privileges, and 
count their child an alien still from God’s mercies. 

“Again, you are not to teach your children that they need, of course, to 
be regenerated, because they fail in obedience, show bad tempers, and 
display manifold other faults. Have you no faults yourselves? Do you 
then spring it as a conclusion against yourselves, that you are unregen- 
erate persons, or do you take hold of God’s help, with new earnestness 
and confidence, that you may get strength to overcome your faults and 
be clear of them? Short-comings, faults, casual disinclinations cf feel- 
ing, are bad signs, such as ought to waken distrust, but they are not, of 
course, conclusive evidences. 
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“As little are you to teach them that they are certainly unregenerate, 
or without piety, because they are light in many of their demonstrations, 
full of play, abounding in frolicsome gayeties. Which is worse and far- 
thest from God, these innocent exuberances of life, or the covetous, over- 
caring, overworking, enviously plotting, sobriety of their parents ? 

“Again, you are never en teneh your very young children that they are 
too young to be good, or to be really Christian. Never allow them to 
see that you expect them to be pious only at some future day, when they 
are older. What you despair of, or assume to be no possibility for them, 
they certainly will not attempt, and the discouragement of good, thus 
thrown upon them, may be even fatal to their future character. Draw 
them rather into your own exercises, taking always for granted, that they 
will be with you. ‘de ae 

“Again, do not teach them that they can never pray, or do anything 
acceptable to God, till after they are converted or regenerated. This, 
with many, is a great pvint of orthodoxy, and I would not speak of it 
with severity, because it is a very natural mistake ; and yetitis one of the 
most hurtful delusions, short of real infidelity, that can be put into lan- 


guage. Se 

i What is wanted is, to train them by a corresponding gen- 
tleness, and keep them in the molds of the Spirit. No spiritual tornado 
is wanted that will finish up the parental duties in a day ; but there is to 
be a mo t tender and wise attention, watching always for them, and at 
every turn or stage of advance, contributing what is wanting; enjoying 
their bright and happy times of goodness and peace with them, helping 
their weak times, drawing them out of their discouragements, and smooth- 
ing away their moods of recoil and bitterness ; contriving always to sup- 
ply the kind of power that is wanted at the time it is wanted. Under 
such kind of keeping and teaching, God, who is faithful to all His oppor- 
tunities, as men are not, will be putting His laws into the mind and 
writing them in the heart, and the prophet’s idea will be fulfilled to the 
letter; it will not be necessary to go calling the children to Christ, and 
saying, know the Lord; for they will know him, every one, the least as 
= greatest, and the greatest as the least, each by a knowledge proper to 

is age.’ 

Jt is very clear that the subject has rather gained than lost in interest 
during the time that has intervened since the work was first published. 
The false individualistic style of thinking which he opposes is still in 
the ascendant. Large portions of the Courch inthis country still rely more 
on spasmodic efforts to promote the growth of the Church, than on the 
regular and steady work of training the young in Christian nurture. We 
know of no better work covering the general subject of Christian nur- 
ture. 

It has, indeed, a serious defect, but fortunately for our theological 
thinking in the Reformed Church this defect is easily detected, and the 
want easily supplied. The defect, as noticed originally in the MERCERs- 
BURG REVIEW, consists in laying too much stress on the side of the 
merely natural in the nurture of Christian life in the bosom of the fam- 
ily, and not enough on the order of the supernatural in the transmission 
of Christian life in the bosom of the Church. This view of baptism does 


not come up to the Reformation doctrine. But even with this defect, as 
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we regard the subject, this work is worth more than the great bulk of 
speeches and literature with which the land is flooded on the subject of 
Sunday-schools. We would like to see it in all our Sunday-school libra- 
ries for the benefit especially of teachers, and we feel assured that pas- 
tors can find no better treasury of material for thought on the very im- 
portant subject which is here treated by a master thinker. Dr. Bushnell 
will live in his works as one of the first theological thinkers of this 


country, and of this age. 


LECTURES ON THE History OF THE JEWIsH CuurcH. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. Third Series. From the Captivity to the 
Christian Era. With Two Maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., 743 and 745 Broadway, 1876. [Published by arrangement with 
the author. | 


The subjects treated in these lectures are: 1. The Exiles, 2. The 
Fall of Babylon, 3 The Return, 4. Ezra and Nehemiah, 5. Malachi (or 
the Close of the Persian Period), 6. Socrates, 7. Alexandria, 8. Judas 
Maccabeeus, 9, The Asmonean Dynasty, 10. Herod. 

The period covered by these lectures in point of interest falls below 
that comprised in the preceding volumes, but yet it has in it points of 
interest which those preceding ages do not possess. It is the time when 
Israel ceased, or almost ceased, to be a nation, and became only a 
Church. It is, moreover, the time of “the connection of sacred and 
profane history.” 

The author views this connection “‘ not merely in the sense in which 
the phrase was used by divines of the seventeenth century, as describing 
the dependence of the Jewish people on foreign powers, but in the 
larger sense in which it points to the intermingling of the ideas of for- 
eign nations, consciously or unconsciously, with Judaism, and to the 
epoch at which the great teachers of the Israelite race began to infuse 
into the main current of the world’s religion immortal truths which it 
has never since lost.” The chapters devoted to heathen philosophy 
have a peculiar interest in this view. We have not had time, as yet. to 
examine the lectures fully, but what we have read has impressed us with 
the careful research of theauthor, while his clear and vivid style clothes 
the subject with lively interest at every point. It is a large octavo of 
over 500 pages. We may find room to give it a more extended notice, 
which it deserves, in a future number of the REVIEw. 


A THEORY OF FINE ART. By Joseph Torrey, Late Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1874. 

This is a neat little volume of 290 pages. It contains the lectures 
which were delivered by the author in the University of Vermont, and 
which were associated with the studies of the senior year, “after the 
plan pursued in some of the European universities.” qi 


Vhen these lec- 
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tures were commenced it was no doubt a new thing to teach esthetics in 
an American college, at least in any philosophical sense. The author 
had studied the great works of art, he tells us, in the principal galleries 
of Germany, France and Italy. He may have been impressed, at the 
same time, he says, with the great importance attached to the subject, in 
its theoretic aspect, in the universities of Germany, where it has been for 
many years regarded as forming a legitimate part of a philosophical 
course of instruction. “The lectures were generally regarded by the 
students as forming a very attractive feature of the senior year.” 

No doubt Prof. Torrey’s treatment of the subject was fresh and inter- 
esting, and even something new to the students in the University of 
Vermont. This little work, good as it is in its way, suggests to us, how- 
ever, the immensely superior course on the same subject which the 
students of Franklin and Marshall College have for vears received, in 
the lectures of Dr. J. W. Nevin. These lectures come up to the concep- 
tion of university teaching. We have examined quite a number of 
English works on the same subject, but find them all weak and inferior 
compared with the course of lectures by Dr. Nevin. But then there is 
perhaps no college in this country in which so full a course in philoso- 
phy is taught as in our own institutions. In that department they need 
not fear comparison with the largest and the best. 

Prof. Torrey’s work is worthy a place among English works on 
sesthetics. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Devoted to Literature, Science, Art and Pol- 
itics, October, 1876. 


Contents: The Battles about Atlanta, Fable, The Thorsdale Tele- 
graphs, Giving Up the World, Neighborhoods of Jerusalem, October, 
Old Woman’s Gossip, Incantation, George Sand, The Songs of the 
Troubadors, The American, Oliver Twist, A Librarian’s Work, Charac- 
teristics of the International Fair, Recent Literature. 

Gen. Howard gives another interesting account of battles in the late 
war. The article on Neighborhoods of Jerusalem, by Charles Dudley 
Warner, gives an unvarnished account of his subject, and attributes the 
celebrity of the places visited, not to any inherent attraction, nor to any 
greatness of the Jewish people, but to their literature. But there is 
something greater even than this literature, including even the Old and 
New Testaments, viz: the revelation itself which God made in that 
land. The literature is precious to all Christians on this account, and 
from this the literature, as he calls it, derives all its importance. The 
articles in this number are fully up to the high literary standard of the 
Atlantic Monthly. George Sand and the Songs of the Troubadours are 

articularly fine, the former by Thomas Sergeant Perry, the latter by 

—— Preston. The article on the International Fair is the fourth 
of a series. 


HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. October, 1876. 


This number contains: The Silver Mountains of Utah, Haydon and 
his Friends, Sceur Antoine, Newark Illustrated, Laocoén, Lace Lore, The 
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Laurel Bush, Home Life in the East, Aunt Rhodanthe’s Mistake, Car- 
nivorous Plants of Florida, German Love Song, Harriet Martineau, 
Garth, Hebe, A Madrigal, A Woman-Hater, Petralto’s Love, Daniel 
Deronda, Editor’s Easy Chair. ete. 

The story of Daniel Deronda is brought to a close. This work of 
George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) is one of the finest works of fiction our age 
has produced, and stamps its author as a genius, ranking with Dickens 
and Thackeray. 

This number of Harper’s is particularly good. Jt stands unrivalled in 
its own character among the magazines of this country, growing in va- 
riety and excellence with increasing age. It is in its fifty-third volume. 














